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A GLOUCESTER FISHING SCHOONER, 
The animated scene depicted on this page by 

Mr. Waud is no fancy sketch ; it is one which the 

artist, when looking up subjects for the Pictorial, 

sketched upon the spot with his characteristic 

- spirit and fidelity. How familiar to us is that 

Gloucester smack ; and how, though moored to 

the wharf, does she carry us back to Cape Ann, 

with its glorious marine scenery, its hardy sons, 
its “ancient and fish-like” atmosphere. On the 
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wharf, here in our picture, is a busy and motley 
group of buyers and sellers, amphibious beings 
and landsmen in characteristic costumes, and 
with the fresh fish piled up in glittering, tempt- 
ing heaps—the bounteous tributes of old Nep- 
tune. Turning to the report of the Boston 
Board of Trade, we find the following statistics : 
The city of Boston is the principal market of 
the United States for the sale of fish. It early 
took the lead in this business, exporting codfish 
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as early as 1633. There are at the present time 
scme thirty houses in the trade, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $1,100,000, and their sales (in 
1857), amounted to near $6,000,000. A great 
proportion of the entire catch of fish in the State 
comes to this market; or, if not actually shipped 
from Boston, is sold+ here to be shipped direct 
from the outports to various southern ports. The 
different kinds of fish sold here are codfish, had- 
dock, hake, halibut, pollock, mackerel, salmon, 
salmon trout and lake trout, herrings pickled and 
smoked, alewives, shad, bass, white fish, blue 
fish, sword fish, tongues and sounds, halibut 
napes and fins and halibut heads. The sale of 
codfish and halibut, fresh, may be estimated at 
$300,000. They are shipped in a frozen state to 
all the adjoining States during the winter. The 
port of Gloucester, whence the fishing craft in 
our picture hails, is thirty miles distant from 
Boston, on the north shore of Massachusetts 
Bay. It is the largest seat of the domestic fish- 
eries in the United States, if not in the world ; 
and the products of her industry and toil, in 
the shape of barrels of mackerel, codfish and 
halibut, are distributed to all parts of this coun- 
try, and are shipped to many foreign ports. The 
cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia are 
the great distributing ports for the products of 
the Gloucester fisheries. The merchants of these 
cities send their orders to be filled to the dealers 


and operators in Gloucester, and but few fish are 
sent to market for account of the owners of the 
vessels that landed them. There are 304 schoon- 
ers averaging 70 tons, employed in the fisheries, 
making an aggregate of 21,000 tons. 72,000 
barrels of mackerel may be estimated at $500,000 ; 
98,000 quintals of codfish are worth $300,000. 
Over three thousand men are employed in 
these and the halibut fishery. There are now 
published statements of the products of boat and 
shore fishing. The port of Gloucester now ranks 
as the third in New England in amount of foreign 
commerce. Its trade is principally with Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana), and various ports in the 
British Provinces. The former business was 
commeficed in Gloucester as early as 1791, and 
now employs 14 ships, barks and brigs. The 
provincial ieade was commenced ten or twelve 
years ago, and has grown to its present impor- 
tance. Gloucester now has upwards of two hun- 
dred arrivals annually from that quarter. Among 
the imports at Gloucester in 1857 were 5000 
hogsheads molasses, 3000 hhds. sugar, 5000 
cords firewood, and large quantities of salt from 
Liverpool and Cadiz, and fish, lumber, coal, etc., 
from British America. The fishermen of Glou- 
cester are a hardy set of men, and trained by 
their calling into excellent seamen. Amateur 
fishing for a few hours may be fine sport, but 


fishing for a living is a very different affair. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE WIZARD OF BARCELONA. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 
Tue city of Barcelona, one of the principal 
and handsomest cities in all Spain, is built in the 
shape of a half-moon, facing the sea. It is the 


“handsomest city in all Catalonia, which is the 


fairest as well as the richest province in Spain, 
abounding in wooded mountain slopes and Eden- 
like valleys, watered by silvery streams, which 
in many places come rushing and foaming down 
some mountain side, sparkling among the purple 
porphyritic rocks ; it is rich with precious stones, 
such as topazes, garnets, rubies and jaspers, as 
well as rich mines of lead, zinc and iron. The 
city itself is a quaint yet elegant place, strongly 
fortified. On the east side is a strong citadel, 
built in 1715, and connected by a secret passage 
with the fort San Carlos, near the sea. On the 
west side of the cty lies the hill of Montjouy, 
with a fort which protects the harbor. 

Close to the citadel—so close that the shadow 
of its heavy walls rested upon the garden like a 
cloud—stood a tall, stone house, built very much 
after the fashion of Corsican houses—tall and 
narrow, with loopholes like windows, and a deep 
doorway. In front of this house was a spacious 
garden, thickly set with wide-spreading trees, 
which, together with the shadow from the frown- 
ing walls of the citadel, always shed an air of 
gloom over the place. Add to this a high lat- 
tice and aheavy, arched gateway, and you will 
have an idea of the place occupied ‘by Paola 
Estaban, the reputed wizard of Ragcetona. 

All passers by looked askance™at the black, 
forbidding gateway ; and it was not until they 
were out of ear-shot that they dared even to 
speak. Children—rash little mortals—some- 
times peeted through the interstices of the lat- 
tice, hardly daring to breathe, then ran feartully 
home, with the speed of a deer, scarcely daring 
to look behind them. 

The cause of all this distrust and fear was be- 
cause the house was inhabited by one poor old 
man, whom all called the wizard of Barcelona. 
Look at him, now quietly walking among the 
trees, with his head bent down and his hands 
drooping by his side, and say if there is any- 
thing so very fearful or suspicious in his aspect. 
Surely not! You see before you only a small, 
well-shaped old man, whose quick, flashing black 
eyes and clear complexion are in strange contrast 
with his snow-white hair and flowing beard. 

In 1790 the people of Barcelona were more 
superstitious than they are now, and readily be- 
lieved any story of witch or wizard they might 
hear. None knew when Paola Estaban came, or 
where from. He came, it was reported, one 
fearfully stormy night. Thus the story runs: 
The house which he now occupied was then 
empty, under the ban of being haunted. One 
wild, stormy night in November, when the rain 
fell in torrents, the thunders rolled and the light- 
nings blazed, and the waves rolled mountains 
high and angrily broke upon the shore, the haunt- 
ed house had suddenly been brilliantly illumi- 
nated ; there had been a wild cry heard on the 
night air, and in the morning, lying on the steps 
of the house, was the old man aow called Paola 
Estaban. A passer-by paused at the closed 
gateway, and gazed curiously in, and was about 
to enter, when the crouching figure rose and ina 
second disappeared within the house, the door of 
which was shut with a slam, and there was a 
sound of wild laughter heard fora moment. 

From that time the lonely old man was called 
a wizard, and shunned like a pestilence, save by 
a few more curious and fearless than the rest, 
who penetrated into the house to learn their fu- 
ture. Those few never spoke of what they had 
seen or heard within the haunted house, but look- 
ed grave when questioned on the subject, and in 
reply said that the old man’s name was Paola 
Estaban, and that he would tell fortunes if any 
were desirous of looking into the future. 

I do wrong to say that the house of Estaban 
was shunned altogether—it was not. A report 
had of late spread through the city, that in the 
dark, stone hall was confined a beautiful maiden, 
beautiful as an angel, and the young nobles of 
Barcelona, a wild, reckless set, were constantly 
upon the watch for a sight of the lovely maiden. 
Watch as they might, no sight of the unbnown 
damsel had as yet been obtained, and the yeiung 
man who had spread the report was beginning 
to be accused of inventing the story, or else of 
having beer. bewitched. 

In a brilliantly-lighted dinigg saloon, in the 


central part of the city, sat five young, fashion- 
ably as well as richly dressed men. The vi- 
ands had been removed, and they were now 
leaning back in their chairs sipping the sparkling 
wine. ‘Their spirits were high, and all was mer- 
ry good nature among them, till one spoke, 
young Carlo Martaro. 

* Give an account of yourself, Lorenzo. Tell 
us why you spread the report concerning old Es- 
taban you did ?” 

“What report?” asked Lorenzo, raising his 
proud head with a haughty air. 

“What report?” Why that concerning a 
young and beautiful girl living, imprisoned, in 
the wizard’s house.” 

“T said I saw a beautiful female face at one of 
the manor windows.” 

“ Yes, I know you said so; but what did you 
invent euch a story for!” 

“Invent? I did not invent any tale.” 

O, Lorenzo!” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I lie?” ex- 
claimed Lorenzo, springing to his feet flushed 
and excited. 

At this fiery exclamation, a young, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed man, sitting at a table placed near that 
occupied by the young nobles, raised his eyes, 
and from that moment watched carefully the 
movements of the young rufilers, though the pa- 
per he held before his face served him for a 
screen. 

Lorenzo, receiving no answer to his question, 
again inquired, and in a still more haughty tone, 

“Who among you dare insinuate that I lie ?” 

Another young man, evidently heated with 
wine, deliberately pushed his chair back from 
the table and confronted Lorenzo, while he said, 
quietly, “I, Don Carlo Martaro, dare say it!” 

“Then take that!” And suiting the action to 
the word, the fiery Almeida seized a silver goblet 
partly filled with wine, and dashed the whole 
contents full in the face of his companion. 

In an instant young Martaro’s sword was freed 
from the scabbard, and blood would have flowed 
on the spot had not the other young men inter- 
fered and separated them. Many and various 
were the exclamations given utterance to. 

“ Apologize, Carlo! For shame! Put up your 
sword! Yes, apologize, Carlo!” exclaimed 
one; “ you had no right to accuse Lorenzo of 
lying.”’ 

“ Apologize !” exclaimed all voices. 

“ By San Diego, I wont! Let Lorenzo make 
good his word!” sulkily returned Carlo. “ Ile 
said old Estaban had in his den a beautiful young 
girl.” 

“Trepeat it!’ haugktily answered young 
Almeida. 

“What did you say, Lorenzo?” asked Don 
Segovia. 

“V'll tell you what he said,” interrupied Mar- 
taro. “ He said he had scen looking from one 
of the windows of the old wizard’s house a 
beautiful female face, more beautiful than any he 
had ever seen bcfore. Did you not say that, 
Lorenzo ?” 

“T said it once, and I say it again!” answered 
Lorenzo, calmly resting his hand upon the back 
of his chair; “and what have you to say against 
that ?” 

“Simply,” replied Don Martaro, doggedly, 
“ that it is not so!” 

Lorenzo sprang forward, but his friends seized 
him, and one among them tried to reason with 
Carlo. 

“ TIow can you say that Lorenzo has spoken 
falsely, when you have no proof that the lady 
isn’t there /” 

“ But I have proofs.” 

“ Bring them forward.” 

“ Have I not watched from sunrise till sunset, 
and seen no such angel face, nor indeed any sign 
or sound that might betoken the existence even 
of a such a being? Do you think that for 
anything else I would have spent so many hours 
in a mean, close room over the baker’s shop ? 
Bah! the smell of vile cookery is in my nostrils 
still!” And that young exquisite applied to 
his delicate nose an exquisitely carved golden 
vinaigrette, with an affectation of supreme disgust. 

Lorenzo, whose momentary excitement had 
faded away, smiled contemptuously, while he 
said, in a clear, quiet voice,—* Friends, I have 
no desire to quarrel with you. All know that I 
am neither a coward nor liar, and that I will not 
brook an insult. Don Carlo Martaro has grossly 
and wantonly insulted me, and nothing will 
serve save the most humble public apology or 
crossed swords. An Almeida scorns a lie. What 
I told you I saw was the truth, and I will strive 


” 


to make good my words, for your own satisfac- 
tion and mine. This very night I will penetrate 
into the old wizard’s castle, be it haunted or not, 
and discover whether there is a lady there, and 
if there is she shall ere to morrow’s sun rise be 
at my own house, installed in the finest room, 
and at dinner you shall be presented to the beau- 
tiful unknown. Wait me here, for I will return 
before midnight. Carlo, I wait your message.” 
And with a haughty, graceful bow the young, 
reckless Don Almeida left the hall. 

While this discussion had been going on, the 
stranger had been entirely disregarded though 
not disregarding. When the quarrel began he 
had watched the young men simply through cu- 
riosity, but at the mention of a lady and the 
name of Estaban, the brow of the young man 
had darkened, his cheeks paled and flushed, and 
he had seemed about to spring forward, but by a 
giant effort had remained in his chair. When 
Lorenzo left the hall, the stranger rising care- 
lessly, had followed. The young men resumed 
their seats, and the wine being removed, card 
tables were called for, and they prepared to spend 
the remaining Lours till midnight in playing 
games. 

Down the long flight of steps leading 
from the dining hall, Lorenzo tripped, followed 
closely but silently by the young stranger. 
Through the long, broad streets went Lorenzo, 
£0 intent on his object that he turned not to see 
the dark figure following so silently in his track. 
As they neared the wizard’s abode Lorenzo 
slackened his pace, and his pursuer found it hard 
work to walk slow enough. At last the gate 
was gained. Awhile Lorenzo paused; then, as 
if moved by a sudden, desperate resolve, he laid 
his hand on the latch. Nothing resisted; the 
gate swung noiselessly upon its hinges, and the 
young man was within the haunted precincts. 
Never pausing, Lorenzo stepped forward and 
placed his hand on the door. There was no bolt 
or bar to prevent his free entrance, and in a mo- 
ment he found himself within a dimly-lighted 
hall. Moving cautiously, the young man, still 
followed by the stranger, entered first one room 
and then another, finding them, though lighted, 
warmed and handsomely furnished, entirely de- 
serted. Gaining courage by the silence per- 
vading the house, Lorenzo ascended to the second 
story. Two rooms he entered; they also were 
lighted, and more brilliantly than the others, and 
displayed a greater degree of luxury, while here 
and there laid little articles clearly denoting the 
presence of a lady. On a sofa near the door, in 
the second story, lay a tiny pair of gloves anda 
rich gold bracelet. The gloves Lorenzo trans- 
ferred to his pocket, while the stranger raised the 
bracelet and examined it carefully. Upon the 
inside, engraved in tiny characters, were these 
words: “ Nina from Henri.” 

As the young stranger read these words, he 
turned pale, and was obliged to lean against the 
door. A third room was searched, without effect. 
Lorenzo paused before the door of the fourth. 
A second only he paused—then the portal was 
flung wide open, and the young stranger, looking 
over the shoulder of his companion, saw a bril- 
liantly-lighted room, in the centre ot which was 
a lovely woman, who stood mute with astonish- 
ment at the sudden intrusion. Placing his hand 
upon his sword, the young stranger murmured, 
“It is Nina! Nina found at last ! Now be ready 
to protect her.” 

Lorenzo seemed slightly abashed as he met 
the young girl’s inquiring eyes fixed upon him. 
There was no fear expressed in the dark, bright 
eyes. Lorenzo bowed and entered the room, 
while the stranger sfunk into the shadow of the 
doorway. 

“What means this insolent intrusion, sig- 
nor?” calmly asked the young girl, stepping 
back as Lorenzo advanced. 

“ It means, fair lady, that I have found what I 
sought for.” 

The lips of the young girl paled slightly as 
she heard these words, and the stranger watching 
outside the door grasped the handle of his dag- 
ger with a fiemer grip. 

“There must be some mistake, signor, and I 
beg you will leave immediately, and not force 
me to summon assistance.” 

So spoke the dauntless young girl, though 
she knew she was as good as alone in the house, 
for the old deaf waiting-woman in the hall be- 
low would never hear the summons, and, 
should the house fall about his ears, old Paola 
Estaban would never heed, for he was deep in 
some abstruse calculation. 

“Nay, lady, I care not to put you to that 


trouble. I will state my errand, and have no 
doubt but that you will gladly free me from my 
embarrassment.” 

“] will hear nothing. I request you asa gen- 
tleman to free me from your presence. I hope I 
am not mistaken in applying the word gentle- 
man to you?” 

This was said so haughtily, that Lorenzo Al- 
meida, reckless as he was, paused, feeling actu- 
ally ashamed to go on. Throwing aside tho 
feeling, he said : 

“ Your presence, lady, is requested—nay, de- 
manded—at the Almeida palace.” 

“ How !” 

“J repeat it. Iam come to escort you to the 
Almeida palace, which I will do in all honor, 
but—” and he paused—“ if you accompany me 
not willingly, I shall be obliged to carry you 
there forcibly.” 

Returning no answer, Nina Estaban sprang to 
the side of the room and violently pulled the 
bell rope, saying : 

“Tuke my warning, and fly before it is too 
late. Should my people find you here, your life 
will not be worth a farthing.” 

The spirit and daring of the girl only delight- 
ed the young man, who was now determined to 
have her, come what might. 

“ Ah, lady, place not too much faith in the le- 
gion of spirits attendant upon your sage father, 
for they will not interfere between you and me. 
You are mine,” and Lorenzo took a step 
forward. 

“Stand back! I fear you not. God will not 
let harm come to me. There is one ever watch- 
ing over me.” 

“Dare you mention that holy name in this en- 
chanted abode? Are you not afraid that your 
father, at the mention of the name of God, will 
turn into a black cat and vanish up the 
chimney 

“The insult is needless, vile wretch! Unpro- 
tected as I seem, I fear you not. Your hour is 
come!” And so saying, Nina pulled the bell- 
rope, and with fulded hands waited, to all ap- 
pearance perfectly calm, though there was 
despair in her heart. Two seconds elapsed, and 
a deep voice from the darkness said : 

“What wish you, lady? We are here.” 

At the unexpected sound cf a voice, a deadly 
faintness overspread Nina, and Lorenzo visibly 
trembled, for he was not wholly free from the 
superstitions of the age, and as he had heard no 
steps, no sound, he readily believed the sum- 
mons had been answered by beings from another 
world. Summoning all her presence of mind, 
which was fast leaving her, Nina exclaimed : 

“Seize me this man—beat him severely—cut 
off all his hair, and—” 

Nina paused, for she knew not what else to 
say, yet wished to frighten the audacious young 
nobleman. A moment’s thought, and her native 
mischievousness came to her aid, and she went 
on: 

“Yes, slaves of the bell, cut off his hair; beat 
him and bend him, that he may never more stand 
erect ; stain his face brown that his friends may 
never more know him; strip from him his velvet 
cloak and jewelled sword, and leave him on the 
sidewalk to live or die, as may be. Taste!” 


From the hall the same voice replied—“ Lady, 
queen of the bell, we obey. Kneel and close 
your eyes, for even you may not gaze upon us.” 

Nina obeyed ; and Lorenzo, who by this time 
was quaking with fear, felt himself grasped from 
behind, raised in two powerful arms and borne 
swiftly down stairs, out of the door into the gar- 
den. There he was beaten, and—but here his 
senses failed him. He fainted from sheer fright. 

Nina, as she knelt with her eyes closed, heard 
the sound of footsteps, and until they died away 
in the distance, dared not raise her head. When 
all was silent she rose and looked about her. No 
one was there. Had she dreamed it all? No! 
for there lay a plumed hat upon the floor. She 
stooped and raised it, to try and discover to 
whom it belonged, when she heard a swift step 
upon the stairs, and ere she could ery out, the 
young stranger sprang into the room. 

“Nina!” 

“ Henri!” 

And the two were clasped in each other's 
arms in fond embrace. A momént, and Henri 
raised his head. 

“ Why did you fly from me, Nina ?” 

“Fly! Ah, Henri, my poor father was sus- 
pected of sorcery, as you know, and he left Mad- 
rid thinking here at least to find peace. They 
would have burned him alive could they have 
caught him in Madsid ; so in the dead of night 
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we left. I cannot tell you how we got here. 
Father's reputation as a wizard travelled as fast 
aj he, how, I know not; and we found all doors 
closed against us. Worn and weary we came to 
this house, reported to be haunted, and in despair 
took possession of it, hoping by entire seclusion 
to escape all insult and trouble. Alas! it was 
not to be; for this very night I have been sub- 
jected to open insult in this very room, and freed 
from perhaps greater wrong in some strange 
manner—so strange that I am almost inclined to 
believe in the intervention of spirits. Sometime 
I will tell you all about it, but now, dear Henri, 
I am anxious to know how you found me out. 
Did my letters reach you?” 

“No, dear Nina,” answered Henri Estalez, 
kissing the upturned face of the young girl, “ for 
as you left so abruptly at night, I left with the 
coming sunrise, resolved to search through the 
world for you, and—” ° 

“ Ah! you should have known, Henri, that if 
in my hurry I could not warn you, I would have 
done so as soon as we reached any place of 
safety.” 

was beside myself—incapable of thinking.” 

« But how did you find me?” 

«T will tell you, Nina.” Aud in rapid words 
Henri related the scene in the dining hall, and 
his following young Almeida to the house. 
“At the doorway I listened, dear Nina, and 
when the moment came, I obeyed the queen of 

‘the bell, and acted.” 

Nina laughed merrily. 

“Outside the garden gate lies Don Lorenzo 
Almeida, punished sufliciently by the loss of his 
beautiful hair and a pretty severe pounding. He 
fainted from fright, firmly believing himself in 
the hands of the spirits of darkness. Lis friends 
will learn his plight and be warned. You nor 
your father need fear no more intrusions, for a 
time at least. ‘To-morrow we will return to 
Madrid, where the wife and father-in-law of 
Prince Henri Estalez will be respected.” 

The clock in the dining hall struck ten, eleven, 
and at last twelve, but still Don Lorenzo de Al- 
meida returned not to his waiting, watching 
friends. One o’clock sounded, and still he came 
not. 

“Some evil has befallen him ” exclaimed one 
of the number, and with one accord, they rose, 
donned their cloaks and hats, and sallied out to 
seek their missing friend. Direct they went to 
the wizard’s house. There, on the walk outside 
the wicket, they found the dcn, perfectly bewil- 
dered. They bore him to the palace. As they 
entered his brilliantly-lighted rooms what a sight 
met their view; the elegant Lorenzo, robbed of 
his doublet and cloak, shorn of his waving locks, 
and bearing on his person marks of ill-usage. 
Tied to his back wer2 his missing garments, and 
to the sleeve of his mantle was pinned a paper, 
on which were written these words : 

“The wizard of Barcelona sends his compli- 
ments by the valiant Don Lorenzo Almeida, to 
all who may wish to explore his mansion, and 
possess themselves of his lovely daughter. A 
second intruder will not be treated as kindly as 
the first.” 

For years afierwards it was a remembered sto- 
ry: that of the brave Don Lorenzo Almeida, 
who had sought to outwit the famous Wizarp 
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THE BLACK ART IN PRUSSIA. 

A pleasant incident lately took place at the 
court of Berlin, indeed in the very hands of the 
Prince Regent himself. One evening, Bosco, 
the magician, having been invited to give a soiree 
at the Prince Regent’s, he put into the hands of 
his royal highness a miniature globe representing 
the four quarters of the world. No sooner had 
he directed the attention of the prince to the 
comparatively small space occupied by Prussia 
on the globe, than the frontiers of the kingdom, 
in the very hands of its present ruler, expanded 
visibly before his eyes, and in a moment embrac- 
ed the whole of Germany in all its length and 
breadth. The prince smiled the smile of a re- 
served diplomatist, but some of the other mem- 
bers of the royal family are said to have clapped 
their hands, and bestowed rather a lively bravo on 


the hero of political legerdemain.—/aris Presse. 


MOHAMMEDAN PASSPORT TO PARADISE, 

When a devout Mohammedan on his death- 
bed gives to his spirit-guide the requisite amount 
of money, he is furnished with a passport to Par- 
adise, which is carefully placed near his head in 
the coffin. The following is a free translation of 
one of these passports : 

“ Angel Gabriel: Dear sir,—In consideration of 
the sum of Rs. ——, paid by Sheik Abdul Karim 
into our common treasury, you will please deliv- 
er to him, on his arrival at your place, three 
pomegranate trees, two date do., one tamarind, 
and other trees in proportion. Also seventeen 
houris, and seven palaces, and cattle in abun- 
dance, and oblige, yours, &c., 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 


Autobiography ef a Newspaper, 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“T say, Joe; why are you like the famous 
help mate of the celebrated Jack Sprat? You 
don’t know? Then I'll tell you. It’s because 
you love all fet and no lean. That’s so, 
isn’t it?” 

These were the first words 1 ever heard. I 
was about two minutes and a half old, and I 
could hear as well then as I have ever done 
since ; and as fur seeing—but how could I help 
secing, since I had five times as many 2's as ever 
Argus had, and all of them as bright as they will 
ever be. I had just been hung out to dry, like a 
newly washed dickey, after having life typo 
graphical squeezed into me under a patent 
platen, which did me flatten upon a most cx- 
traordinery kind of bed, where they use about a 
hundred thousand sheets to a single blanket. 

The individual whe had the honor of first giv- 
ing me a specimen of the sounds of my native 
tongue, was of the genus printer and species 
compositer, and he used the term fut in its tech- 
nico typographical sense, signifying easy work, 
or something thereunto equivalent. 1 had but 
little time to speculate upon the many novelties 
by which I was surrounded. I was soon seized 
and carried to the post-oflice, and there poked 
away into a gloomy mail-bag, along with a whole 
host of fellow-sutlerers. The unpleasantness 
of my situation was much increased by the sort 
of company I was thus forced te keep. 

“Wat's your politics ?”” squeaked one of my 
nearest neighbors—a little whitey-brown daly— 
almost befure we were settled in our places. 

My (not codtish) aristocratic Boston blood 
tingled at this impertinent audacity, from one 
end of my form to the other. “Sir,” said I, 
“my vocation is literary and artistic. I never 
dabble in filth.” 

The fellow seemed inclined to be restive, and 
even belligerent. Most of my own eyes were 
fulded up, but I managed to give him a look 
through a pair of Rev. ‘Theodore Parker’s, which 
happened to be on my first page. The cut was 
too much for him; it silenced him at once. 

It was a sore trial for a journal of my respect- 
ability to be mixed up with such political riff 
raff. The Daily Democratic Dough-Fuce, and the 
Ebony Republican Rip-Snorter and Wool ‘ytlead, 
raised a tremendous hubb.b. They shook their 


Jists in each other’s faces, and brandished their 


daggers furiously. 

“I'll smash your italic 
Face. 

“T'll batter your roman o’s roared Woolly- 
Head. 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” cried the London 
Punch, who happened to be present, “do mind 
your p's and q's. This is not a printing-oftice. 
You can’t make pi of each other now. There 
are no shooting-sticks here. ‘Do let us have 
some c's,’ as the empty case said to the full 


one.” 
And so we jogged on till Icame to my jour- 


ney’s end. It was at an out of-the-way post- 
oftice in the heart of the ‘‘Old Dominion.” I 
was liberated from my confinement and laid 
upon a shelf, when I afterwards listened to the 
following conversation : 

“ Miss ’Neely done tole me to ax you for her 
Blue.” 

“ Her what?” 

“ Her Blue.” 

“ And what the deuce is a Blue?” 

“Dunno, sir. ’Spect it’s de little bag o” stuff 
what de ’oomens puts in de wash-tub, long 0’ de 
closes.” 

“TI don’t keep blue-bags, you fvol. Your 
mistress must have told you to go to the store.” 

“No she didu’t, master. Indeed and ‘deed, 
and double ‘deed, she done tole me to go to de 
pos’-oftice and tell Mars’ Jinkins to give me her 
Blue. And de reason why she done tole me so 
’tic’lar, is dat I nebber was sent to de pos’-office 
for nuffin afore. Dey alluz done sent Joe 
Sephus; but Joe Sephus he’s done got de 
molera-chorbus ; and lithe Duky Wellinton, he 
comes sometimes, but Duky Wellinton done got 
toxicated fur de small pox, so he couldn’t come, 
nyther; and dat’s how it comes dey ont me, and 
tole me not to forgit de Blue.” 

“Blue, Blue! What can the fellow mean ? 
Tell Miss Cornelia I have no—but stay, per- 


i's!” shouted Dough- 


haps—yes, it must be Balloa—B'l’ou—Ballou’s - 


Pictorial. There, boy, here’s your B'l’ou.” 
“Dis? Dis Blue? Why, bless your soul, 


Mars’ Jinkins, dis aint no Blue—dis yer's 
white.” 

“ That’s it, I tell you. That's what Miss Cor- 
nelia wants. There—put it in your basket, and 
off with you. Don’t you lose it, now—de you 
hear?” 

“Nebber fear, marster; dis chile’s all safe.” 

And thus it was that I was transferred to the 
custody of a great, lazy, lubberly, careless, hob- 
bedehoy of a darkey, who spilled me in the mid- 
dle of the road befure he was half way home. 
Fortunately, it was a dry spot where I fell, so 
that my outside wrapper even was not seiled. “I 
lay in this inglorious position for ten minutes, 
perhaps, when I was picked up by another negro, 
with a companion. 

“ What's dat ar?” cried Pompey, when he 
first saw me. “ Dat’s somebody's letter.” 

“Shoh! You is a fool, Pomp,” replied 
Gusty Cwsar; “dat ar aint no letter. What 
blunderbushes you onlarnt niggers does make 
of yourselves! Dat’s a newspaper, I tell you.” 

“I know better. Dat ar aint no newspaper. 
Don’t you see ’taint got no printin’ on it.” 

“Shoh! It actilly makes me sick to hear on- 
larnt niggers like youa talkin’. Dat’s de ante- 
lope of de paper, what you see. De paper’s on 
de inside. Stop—don’t tar’ it off. Letme read 
de subscription on de back of it, fust, and den 
Ill tell you who’s de owner of it. Dat fust let- 
ter is a M, or else a W; and de nex one is a F, 
ora T,or al, or elseaJ, or a—but dat don’t 
make uo difference ; it’s de las’ name what we 
wants to know, and dat is—le’ me see ; its S, n, 
e—S,n, doublee, Snee, z, e, r, zer, Snee-zer— 
yes, Sneezer ; da.’s de ticket.” 

“O, go ’long, Gus ; dat can’t be it.” 

“ But it is, L tell you. Dat’s de bery identy- 
kill subscription. ’Taint nuffin else.” 

“Why, Gusty, you must be a foul. Sneezer ? 
Dat aint nobody’s name, ’les it’s Gusty Sneezer, 
some kin to you.” 

“It mayn't be nobody’s name nowhars ’bout 
here, but dat ar newspaper b’longs to Mr. 
Sneezer, and nobody else, and ef you can’t 
tind Mr. Sneezer, you aint obligated to gin it 
to nobody.” 

“ Well, you ort to know, and I don’t.” 

“1 dues know, ole hoss. I's dist de boy what 
does—I is. Now let's take de antelope off’n it, 
and see what de paper’s like,” 

“Golly, mighty! sakes alive! What pic- 
turs! Geeminy, crymeny! What anewspaper ! 
Who’s dat ar feller on de outside, wid de gray 
beard 

“ Let’s see. Dar’s de name, right under him. 
T, h, e, 0, d, r,e, P,a—shoh! I knows him. 
I knows him like a book. It’s Theodore the 
Packer. He libs ober de riber, yander; and he 
packs ’bacca. J’s seen him, many a many a 
time. He’s a great fightin’? man. He’s de one 
what whipped big Ike Barber at de camp-meetin’ 
las’summer. He’s ‘some’ now, [tell you. Dis 
see what a wicked eye he’s got.” 

“ 1 done heerd Mars’ Billy Underwood readin’ 
in a newspaper "bout a great big tightin’ man— 
two of ‘em, dere was. Dey done had a big bat- 
tle ’way off yonder, in New York or Canada, or 
some udder o’ dem ar seaports. Maybe dis is 
one of ’em.” 

“It were dis bery Theodore de Packer, sir, 
you may depend upon it. He done come from 
Canada, or Boston, or some udder one o’ dem 
free States whar de niggers runs to. But I mus’ 
bid you far’well, Pompey ; 1 turns off here. 
What you gwine to do wid dat ar newspaper ?” 

“ 1's gwine to carry it home and gib it to little 
Miss Katie for to read.’ 

“ She’s done got her ankle broke, haint she ?” 

“Yes. She’s mighty fond o° readin’, and 
lookin at picturs, too. Marster he’s away most 
all de time, and she’s turrible lonesome, pore lit- 
tle gal, layin dar all by her own self. I done 
heerd her say, dis berry mornin’, how she would 
give anyting in de world if she on’y had a new 
book, or a nagazine, or suinfin to read.” 

“ Well, mus’ go. Far'well, Pompey.” 

“Good by, Gusty Casar.” 

Pompey plodded on till we came to a long, 
low farm-house, rather out of repair. As we en- 
tered the kitchen, I heard a feeble, childish voice, 
from an adjuining room, saying, “Is that you, 
papa?” 

“No, taint your pa, Miss Katie; but he'll be 
here now, ’fore long, I ’spect.” 

“O, Pompey, I’m so tired lying here on 
my back the whole day, from morning to night, 
and not secing a soul but Juno and Minerva, and 
old Aunt Milicent. I’ve read every book I 
I have, through and through again; and now 


I’m reading the old almanac backwards, and to- 
morrow l’ll have to do the spelling-book the 
same way, I reckon. I think I shall die before 
long, owt of pure weariness and being tired to 
death. O dear, it’s mighty hard to bear!” 

“You shill hab some:in betier dan ole alnam- 
acs to read to-morrow, Miss Katie.” 

“Why, what can I get, Pompey t” 

“May-be you mought get a newspaper, miss.” 

“The Jefirsonian Republican, you mean. 
But that don’t come till Saturday, and then it’s 
worth so little when it does come—all about 
Kansas, and Bachanan, and John Letcher, and 
the Resolutions of ninety something or othzr. I 
would rather read the advertisements than that 
stuff, if I didn’t know them by heart already.” 

“But I doesn’t mean de Rebublikin Jefferso- 
nium, Miss Katie. What I means is a sorter 
book-newspaper, and eber so many leaves in it, 
and Theodore de Packer, de great fightin man, 
and a whole heap o’ picturs.” 

_ “Why, what can you mean, Pompey? Have 
you found the old Fourth of July Brother Jon- 
athan that Cousin Willie lost?” 

“No, miss; ’taint no ole Brudder Johnson, 
nor ole nuffin. It'a bran new, and ha’n’t nebber 
been all opened.” 

Poor little Katie was se much exci ed that she 
made an involuntary effort to rise, and gave her 
broken limb such a wrench that she was forced 
to utter a little shriek of pain ; but it was all for- 
gotten the next minute, when Pompey unfolded 
to her delighted gaze a fresh number of Bal- 
lou’s Pictoriul, No. 385, November 6, 1858. 


Ye dwellers in labyrinths of brick and mortar, 
who breathe an atmosphere vibrating with the 
cries of news-boys, and have a vender of periodi- 
cals for your next door neighbor, faint and im- 
perfect must be your appreciation of this poor 
ennui-ridden little country girl, in her illiterate 
insulation and newspaperless obscurity. To the 
imminent danger of her fractured limb, she 
clapped her hands and shouted aloud for joy, as 
column after column of happiness unalloyed un- 
rolled itself to her enraptured gaze. 

“OQ, Pompey, Pompey! Where did you get 
such a magnificent treasure? What a beautiful 
paper! What splendid pictures! Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker—it looks as if he was alive. He’s 
an abolitionist, I think.” 

“QO, no, Miss Katie—he's a fightin’ man. 
Gusty Caesar knows him well.” 

“QO, there’s Oliver Goldsmith! I know who 
he is. He wrote that beautiful book about the 
minister and his daughters, and Moses and all 
them. I remember it well.” 

“ Bress your heart, Miss Katie, you must be 
mistakened, sartainly. Oliver Goldsmith can’t 
write, nor read nyther. Uncle Oliver drives 
wagon for Captain Bowyer, down at de ole 
Spring Mills, whar—” 

“Pooh, pooh ! Pompey ; you don’t know what 
you are talking about. O, look what a funny 
man that is sitting on the top of a pole, and knit- 
ting a stocking, isn’t he? And what queer-look- 
ing sticks he has tied to his legs? Did you ever 
see the like before, Pompey ?” 

“O, yes, Miss Katie; I done seed dem ar 
afore, on’y dey wa’n’t tied on to de legs dat ar 
way. Dem’s what dey calls stilts.” 

“ Well, they are mighty funny, whatever they 
are. And whaj a splendid palace that is +” 

“ What's a pallus, Miss Katie, please ?” 

“It is a king’s house, Pompey.” 

“Yah, yah, yah! I knows four Kings, and 
de pallus what dey lives in is about as big as our 
smoke-house. Dere’s ole Jake King and his ole 
’ooman, Molly King, and de two boys, Sam 
King and Bob King, and a good-sized shote, 
what lives in de pallus long o’ de Kings! Yah, 
yah !” 

“This is a Prussian palace, and it is called 
Babelsburg. I wonder if it was named after 
the tower of Babel, where the tongues were 
confused.” 

« Golly, Miss Katie, I wish my ole ooman 
had a been dar, and done got her tongue 
‘fused. Den a pore feller mought a had some 
peace, may-be.” 

“And those men on 
Thugs.” 

“Why Miss Katie, dem's uiggers, shore’s 


the last page are 


a born; and mighty ondecent ones, too, 


dey'’s mor’n half naked. Golly, ef L was 
dar oberseer, how I would lather dem aaked 
hides! Yah, yah! 


“ All these pictures, and then full of stories 
and things, besides. There’s the ‘ Knights of 
the Iron Ring ’—that's splendid, 1 know it is. 
But it is chapter 5. Whata pity that is! But 
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catch-penny.” 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


never mind. I mean to read what’s there, and 
guess at the beginning and the end of it. The 
‘ Flower-Girl of New Orleans.’ I know that’s 
pretty. ‘Widow Muggs and her Daughter.’ 
That is something funny ; I’m sure of it. And 
there’s ‘The Nun and the C, u, i, r, a,5,- 
8, i, ¢, r,—O, what a hard word! But the story 
doesn’t look hard. No, indeed ; I-can read it 
easy enough. O, Pompey, what a good fellow 
you are to bring me such a treat. Where did 
you get it? Did you get it from Uncle Gusty * 
or where did you get it? I’ve asked two or 
three times, but I’m such a chatterbox that I 
don’t give you time to answer.” 

“ done foun’ it in de road, Miss Katie.” 

“©, Pompey! Then it’s not ours, after all, 
and we’ll have to find the owner and give it to 
him.” 

The little girl was sorely disappointed, and 
began to cry, very quietly, but very bitterly. 

“No, no, miss,” maintained Pompey, with 
great confidence, “it don’t b’long to nobody at 
all bout here. Gusty Casar done read de sub- 
scription on de outside o’ de antelope. It 
b’longs to Mr. Sneezer, and he don’t live in dese 

” 

“Sneezer! O, no, Pompey; it’s a mistake. 
That can’t have been the name, I am sure.” 

“Yes, indeed, it were, Miss Katie. Gusty 
kin read writin’, and readin’ too, like a book.” 

“ Well, it is not ours, Pompey, and you must 
find out the owner if you possibly can.” 

Pompey did not relish this order, by any 
means, and it is not likely that be tock much 
trouble to execute it. He wouldn’t have the lit- 
tle girl’s bright eyes dimmed with tears for all 
the Sneezers in the world. He brought her a 
candle, and she went to work at once to devour 
my pages, fearing lest they should be taken from 
her very soon. But her father soon returned, 
and he made her put me away till the next morn- 
ing. He seemed to be kind enough, but he had 
evidently but little sympathy with her in such 
matters. 

Next morning Katie had me out as soon as she 
could see, and I was glad to be permitted to stay 
with her all day. Neither Mr. Sneezer nor any 
other claimant was found to trouble us. The 
poor child had been confined for weeks to her 
bed, and to one posture, and it was a great pleas- 
ure to me to have procured her one day’s happi- 
ness, after such a weary waste of intolerably tire- 
some monotony. 

When the doctor came, in the evening, he was 
honest enough to say that the “Ballou” had 
done her more good than all the medicine he had 
ever given her, and he strongly advised her 
father to subscribe for it at once, on her account. 
What the result was, I do not know, certainly, 
but I am afraid he did not, for he did not look 
as if he intended to do it, and as the doctor went 
out, I heard him say something about “ Yankee 


By the afternoon of the second day after my 
arrival, Katie had read every word of me, and 
much of it more than once; and as for the pic- 
tures, she had engraved them upon the tablet of 
her memory almost as deeply as the artist had 
cut them on the surface of the plates. 

“Pompey,” said she, that afternoon, “ you 
have done me a very great kindness. I think I 
would have worried myself sick again if it had 
not been for this blessed paper. And now it isa 
great pleasure to me to lie here and think over 
all Ihave read. But Iam done with the paper 
now, and I want it to do good to somebody else. 
You must take it over to Cousin Willie. He will 
be as much pleased with it as I was. And you 
must be sure to tell him how you got it, Pom- 
pey, and ask him to give it to the owner, if he 
can find him.” 

I was sorry to part with Katie. She was a 
very pretty and a very intelligent little girl—a 
lonely, motherless child, with much better be- 
haviour than could reasonably have been expect- 
ed under the circumstances. But I was now to 
leave her. She wrapped me up well, and made 
Pompey stow me away carefully in his safest 
pocket. In this manner I was carried off to 
Cousin Willie. Cousin Willie’s mother was a 
poor widow, who lived in a very small white 
house, situated in a lonely little valley avd by 
the side of a winding stream, shaded by numer- 
ous willows. 

Though Willie was not confined to his bed, as 
Katie was, he was yet, perhaps, quite as extray- 
agantly rejoiced to see me. This admiration, 
however, was principally directed to the pictures, 
aud before I had been in his possession five min- 


utes, he was wholly absorbed in an attempt to 
copy the engraving of the French peasant of the 
Landes, and his stilts and his dog. The boy’s 
mind had evidently a strong natural artistic bias, 
and cuts of this sort were novelties which he was 
anxious to make the most of. After dark he 
worked away by the light of a miserable little tal- 
low candle, till it was all gone. 

“O, mother,” sighed the little artist, “ George 
Marston has a candle to burn every night, if he 
wants it. What a glorious thing it must be to 


-have big tallow candles to burn whenever you 


choose! Do you think I will ever be that rich, 
mother ?”’ - 

The poor widow smiled at her son’s notions of 
wealth and glory, but it was a very sad smile. 
She was one who had “seen better days.” Wil- 
lie was quite as ravenous after pictures as Katie 
had been afterreading. As soon as he could see 
the next morning, he was at his drawing again, 
and worked away all day so diligently that he 
hardly took time to eat. Late in the afternoon 
it began to grow cold (for there was no fire in 
the house), and Willie took me out of doors and 
seated himself upon a sunny bank, at some 
distance from the house, where he was much 
more comfortable. 

“Hillo! What’s all this ?” said a deep-toned, 
manly voice, close to Willie’s ear. 

He started in great confusion, and attempted 
to rise, but a strong hand on his shoulder 
pressed him down into his seat again. A tall 
gentleman, with gold spectacles and a heavy 
black beard somewhat streaked with gray, had 
walked up behind him, and he was so entirely 
absorbed in his occupation as not to be aware 
of his approach till he felt the pressure on his 
shoulder. 

“You don’t seem to have your senses about 
you, youngster,” continued he, somewhat rough- 
ly, still keeping Willie down with one hand, 
while he took hold of his drawing with the other 
and raised it to his eyes. Having scrutinized it 
attentively for some time, he turned to Willie 
and perused his face so intently that the boy 
at length hung down his head and blushed. 


“ Humph !” grunted the stranger, and made 
another examination of the drawing, followed 
by another stare into Willie’s eyes, and another 
“ Humph !” 

“ How old are you?” he said at length. 

“T will be ten years old in December,” replied 
Willie, with a rather unsteady voice. 

“Do you go to school ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ And why not ?”’: 

“Because mother can*t afford to send me to a 
good school, and she can teach me herself more 
than I could Jearn at Mr. Sykes’s.” 

“Can you read and write ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know whose palace that is you are 
drawing ?” 

“ Yes, sir; it is the Prince of Prussia’s.” 

“Do you mean the king’s ” 

“No, sir; he is the king’s brother. But he 
may be king before long, for the king himself is 
very sickly.” 

“Yes, the brother is governing already, as re- 


gent. Do you know whom his son married ?” 
“Yes, sir. He married Queen Victoria’s 
daughter.” 


“Do you have Ballow’s Pictorial every week ?” 

“No, indeed, sir; I never saw such pictures 
before.” 

“And what would you give to have such a 
number as that, regularly, every week in the 
year?” 

sir, if I could have such a one every week, 
and learn to make such pictures as that, I would 
give—I would give—I, I have nothing to give, 
sir, but I would be willing to be painted black 
and sold for a slave, if I could learn to make such 
pictures as that, and that, and that!” 

“ Paint yourself black? That would be char- 
coal sketching with a vengeance. But we’ll 
talk about that some other time. I want to see 
your mother.” 

In a state of great excitement, Willie took the 
stranger to his mother’s cottage. 

“How do you do, madam ?” said he to a 
very ladylike person, of some thirty-five years of 
age. “Did you ever hear of a kind of a crazy 
fellow, called Compton, lately come to this 
neighborhood ?”” 

“T have heard that a gentleman of that name 
has purchased the old Elmwood estate.” 

“ Yes, and you have heard that he was crazy, 
too, only you are too polite to say so, for you 
have a strong suspicion that I am the very man. 


And so Iam; and if I have any claims to san- 
ity, buying that old ‘Rockrent Castle’ is not 
one of ’em.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I never thought that the buyer of 
Elmwood was—” 

“Poh, poh! Madam, you know he’s a fool, 
and so do I. You heard about changing the 
name and calling it Kansas, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir; but I don’t know but that there 
was a very good reason for the change of 
name.” 

“No reason at all but my whims. I’ve been 
a slave to ’em all my life. To be sure, the 
place hadn’t an elm on it; and so, forsooth, I 
must go and call it Kansas. And why? Well, 
there’s that purse-proud nincompoop that lives 
on the hill yonder ; he told me at the court-house, 
that as his name was Webster, he was going to 
call his place Marshficld—Marshfield, and it on a 
mountain as dry as achip. Well, you see, that 
provoked me to make astill bigger fool of myself, 
and so I tells him that his idea was not original, 
for I had christened my domain Kansas, because 
my name is Lee Compton, and that I had a 
young bloodhound called Border Ruffian, and an 
old horse named Buchanan, and that I made him 
sweat every day for the sake of the Lee Compton 
constitution. The fellow stared at me with eyes 
like two full moons, and he tells everybody that 
it’s dangerous to let me run at large. He told 
me yesterday that he was afraid of me, but I as- 
sured him that there was no danger, since I had 
it from the best authority that madmen never 
injured idiots. Do you know what my busi- 
ness is?” 

“T have heard that you were a painter, sir, and 
that you had made a fortune at it.” 

“Yes, I’m a painter—not of houses; I never 
was anything half so useful ; but of pictures and 
that sort of foolery. Now, madam, this son of 
yours is a genius. You may depend upon the 
fact, for I never flatter anybody—not even my- 
self. I can teach the boy some things that will 
be useful to him. But he must go to school two 
or three years, at least. Do you rig him out and 
send him to Briar Hill Academy. It’s only 
three quarters of a mile to walk, and they shan’t 
charge him anything for tuition. T’Il fix all that 
and lend him something to start with. He’ll pay 
me when he gets to painting. He’s bound to go 
through.” 

The painter threw a corpulent porte-monnaie 
upon the table, and walked away with colossal 
strides, whistling Yankee Doodle. 

Nothing with an ink and paper heart could 
have been happier than I was at that moment, 
and I was not a little proud, too, for I felt very 
sure that nothing of all this would have happened 
if it had not been for the “ B’l’ou.” 

On the Monday morning following, Willie 
started to school, taking me with him. Just as 
we reached the foot of the hill on which the Briar 
Hill Academy is situated, we were overtaken by 
a handsome young man on horseback, who 
reined up beside us, and said: ‘Can you tell 
me, my little man, if any one of your schoolfel- 
lows has found a number of a newspaper called 
Ballou’s Pictorial. Yt is number 385, and dated 
November 6th. I will give any of you half a 
dollar for it.” 

“T have it here, sir,” said Willie, eagerly ; 
“but I don’t want any money for it. Ithas done 
me more good already than a hundred half dol- 
lars could have done.” 

With this, Willie produced me from his coat- 
pocket, and was about to tell what I had been 
the means of doing for him, but the young man 
was too impatient or in too great a hurry to 
listen. He seemed greatly rejoiced, however, at 
the sight of me, and forced Willie to accept a 
gold pen, which was certainly worth more than 
fifty cents. He then rode quickly away, carrying 
me in his hand. 

A rapid ride of twenty minutes or so brought 
us in sight of a large, fine-looking house, to 
which we obtained access by a gate opening into 
a beautiful grassy lawn, studded with fine old 
trees and a profusion of shrubbery. A glimpse of 
something white among the bushes caught the 
young gentleman’s eye, and in a minute or two 
he was beside it, having in the meantime trans- 
ferred me to his coat-pocket. What the white 
object was, may be gathered from the words 
spoken by the young horseman after he had 
dismounted. 

“ Dear Cornelia, I thank my stars that I have 
found you here, and alone.” 

“You are thankful to your stars for a very 
small favor, I think,” said pretty Miss Nellie, 
laughingly. 


“O, do not say so, dearest. You know very 
well what Imean. I have twice asked you a 
question, upon the reply to which the happiness 
of my whole future life depends, and twice have 
you avoided giving me a direct answer. Now, 
Cornelia, I must hear my doom. There is no 
possible excuse for putting me off any longer.” 

“You are very unfortunate in the choice of 
your time, Charley, in spite of your stars ; for I 
am just as cross and crabbed as ever I can be. 
The mail failed altogether, Saturday night, and 
I haven’t a single thing to read. And that 
makes me grieve more than ever about the loss 
of my Ballou. I have actually made myself sick 
thinking about it. Iwas so much interested in 
the ‘ Knights of. the Iron Ring ;’ and now the 
whole story is spoiled, and the whole volume, 
in fact. It will hardly be worth binding at all.” 

“Well, ’Nellie, I mean to find that Ballou, if 
it is above ground. And what will you give me 
ifI do? Will you answer my question ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I will, Charley.” 

“ And will you answer yes ?” 

The roses in Cornelia’s cheeks became full- 
blown peonies, and her bright eyes sought the 
ground, while a soft, low, faltering, but undeni- 
able and unmistakable “ yes,” blessed Charley’s 
anxious ears. 

I had been able to"make out what was going 
on, all the time, for one of my eyes (one of the 
capital ones in the Picror1ax) had been peeping 
out of Charley’s pocket; but now, my whole 
person was liberated and held before the eyes of 
the delighted girl. And what do you think she. 
did? She pressed me to her ripe, red, ruby lips, 
and covered me with kisses. Fact—on the honor 
of a Boston Pictorial. And what do you think 
Charley did? Why, the graceless scamp con- 
trived to get into my place, lip foremost, so that 
she gave him three or four ardent kisses—mis- 
taking him for me, of course. And then he 
clasped her in his arms, and then—why then, I 
heard a darkey, who was passing through the 
shrubbery, cry out, “ Who dat ar a-crackin’ a 
whip in dem bushes dar?” And then—I said 
‘ amen ;” and thus endeth this strictly veracious 
autobiography. 
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A LESSON ON TRUST IN GOD. 

When Bulstrode Whitelock was about to em- 
bark as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 1753, 
he was much disturbed in mind as he rested in 
Harwich on the preceding night—which was 
very stormy—while he reflected on the distracted 
state of the nation. It happened that a confi- 
dential servant slept in an adjacent bed, who, 
finding that his master could not sleep, said : 

“Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask you 
a question ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed the 
world very well before you came into it?” 

Undoubtedly.” 

“ And pray, sir, don’t you think that he will 
govern it quite as well when you are gone out 
of it?” 

Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you 
think you may as well trust him to govern it as 
long as you are in it?” 

To this question Whitelock had nothing to 
reply, but, turning about, soon fell asleep, till 
he was summoned to embark.— Youth’s Penny 
Gazette. 


ON THE TABLE, 

A funeral in Norway is a very simple affair. 
The creed of the country is Lutheran ; and the 
mysterious and lugubrious pomps and ceremo- 
nies called into action by the rites of the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek Church are dispensed with. 
On the night following the decease, the corpse is 
“watched,” in the principal room of the house 
inhabited by the deceased. The coffin is placed 
on the table (a custom common in the north of 
Europe; in Russia, to say a man is “on the 
table,” is equivalent to saying that he is dead). 
Lighted sconces are placed upon it, and prayers 
are recited by a minister retained for the pur- 
pose ; the sorrowing relatives and friends gath- 
ering round. A moderate repast of milk, soup, 
porridge, and trout from a neighboring fiord, is 
served in the course of the evening; but no at- 
tempt is made towards the “ wakes ” and funeral 
feasts—or rather orgies—that disgrace the funeral 
rites in some countries. On the following day, 
the coffin is borne to the church, the relatives fol- 
lowing in procession, and is thence carried to the 
grave, and sprinkled with flowers ; the clerk re- 
maining to chant over the lonely couch. 


BATHS, 

Cleanliness is a virtue not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. It conduces to health, comfort and hap- 
piness,—whoever neglects it is not only careless 
of his own personal comfort, but is wickedly neg- 
ligent of his bodily health, and trifles with the 
good gifts of nature. ‘The American people are 


generally too much engrossed in business cares— 
too intent upon money-getting, to “lose time” 
in attending to the demands of their health, or 
fournal of Health. 


comfort. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE CITY OF CANTERBURY, KENT, ENG. 
Our general view of the historical city of Can- 
terbury, England, is taken from the Scotland 
hills, between Canterbury and the little town of 
Fordwich. The most conspicuous building in 
sight is the far-famed Cathedral. This structure 
carries us back to the days when kings entered 
the cell, and royalty dignified the cloisters—the 
times of Ethelbert, andof St. Augustine, of An- 
selm, Lanfranc of the “ Agitator,” Archbishop 
Thomas A’Becket, and of the humiliated and 
scourged Henry. Originating in a palace, this, 
with the adjoining buildings of St. Augustine, 
was converted into a cathedral and monastery, 
dedicated to the honor of our Saviour, whence 
came the cathedral name of Christ Church. For 
three hundred years little else was done, but its 
donations and gifts were numerous. It suffered 
from Danish plunderers, and also from fire, so 
that at the time of the conquest Lanfrane found 
it almost aruin. This energetic prelate restored 
and rebuilt it, using therein fine Caen stone, and 
thus introducing stone in cathedral buildings as 
a substitute for timber, until his time the onl 
material used. In the reigns of Henry I. and II. 
it again suffered from fires, and on its being re- 
paired, a magnificent new choir was determined 
upon, which elaborate work occupied eight 
years, the carved and arched stone-work and ex- 
quisite pillars being the theme of high laudation 
by the antiquarians of the time. In 1220 a new 
shrine was erected in honor of the martyr St. 
Thomas A’Becket, murdered in December, 1170. 
Subsequently the cathedral was repaired, extend- 
ed, enlarged and improved, nu- 
merous noble chapels being add- 
ed thereto. The pilgrimages 
filled the roads with devotees, 
and the convent revenues deriv- 
ed an almost incredible source of 
gain from this pious practice. A 
jubilee was held every half- 
century, and persons of all class- 
es, to the number of 100,000, 
made the place a second Mecca, 
, and a centre of attraction to the 
whole world of the faithful. The 
last occurred in 1520 (time of 
Archbishop Warham), since 
when the advent of the Reforma- 
tion destroyed all faith in the 
martyr. Theinterior of the no- 
ble cathedral yet contains nu- 
merous relics of its ancient 
splendor; the tombs of kings, 
prelates, martyrs, monks, divines 
and other illustrious personages, 
are gathered in ornate profusion 
within its walls, and pointed out 
to the curious. Among the rel- 
ies and chapels left are Arundel’s 
Tower; St. Dunstan’s, or Chich- 
eley Steeple; the Virgin Mary’s 
(now the Dean’s) Chapel; the 
great Middle Tower; the Bell 
Harry Tower, so called from a 
canal bell of that name brought 
from France by Henry VIIL. and 
presented to the Angel Steeple, 
which is 235 feet in height, and 
forms a most commanding ob- 
ject. The Puritans, in their 
iconoclastic zeal, destroyed many 
of the carved and ornamental 
beauties of the cathedral. In- 
scriptions were defaced, brasses 
removed, figures broken, and, ir 
fact, though much has been re- 
stored and replaced, the evi- 
dences of their spoliation are yet ° 


THE CITY OF CANTERBURY, ENGLAND. 


legible and clear. The north cross aisle is the 
scene of A’Becket’s murder; here also Edward 
I. was wedded to Queen Margaret. The great 
south window is described as a “ patchwork of 
ancient glass,” but rich with religious light, and 
strikingly beautiful in its occasional quaint de- 
formity. In the Chapel of the Holy Trinity are 
the tombs of the kings. In its centre stood the 
once glorious shrine, enclosing the martyr’s gold- 
en coffin. The chapel, called “ A’Becket’s 
Crown,” is an elegant edifice, containing the 
throne of gray marble on which the Lord Pri- 
mate is enthroned. In St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
is the shrine of St. Anselm; while St. Andrew’s 
Chapel contains the ancient charters, some of 
which date prior to the Conquest. In the 
north aisle will be seen two finely painted win- 
dows, while the crypt or undercroft is appropri- 
ated to the worship of the Walloon emigrants, 
the race of which is now nearly extinct. The 
city is situated in the eastern part of Kent, fifty- 
six miles from London, sixteen from Dover, and 
seven miles from the sea. _It is built in,» valle 

famous for its fertility, partly girdled in’by wood- 
ed hills and verdant undulations, rich in every 
form of the picturesque, and from which spring 
several streams of water, chiefest of which isthe 
river Stour, running in two distinct channels 
through the slumberous city. Its antiquity is 
undoubtedly great. It was called by the Britons 
Dernhern, or Durovernum ; by the Saxons Cant- 
warabyrig; and finally rendered into the old 
English Canterbury, a name which will be per- 
petuated by the pages of Chaucer, in his “ Can- 


terbury Pilgrims,” to the end of time. Its ori- 
gin is anterior to that of Rome. When the 
Romans possessed themselves of Britain, Can- 
terbury became with them an important locality, 
and numerous fragments of Roman brickwork, 
mosaics, besides curious earthernware, and the 
like, testify to their labors in its enlargement 
and decoration. It was the metropolis of Kent 
at the time of the Saxons, and continued so un- 
til about the beginning of the sixth century, 
when Ethelbert gave St. Augustine a palace as 
a place of residence, which descended to his suc- 
cessors, the Archbishops of Canterbury. At the 
time when Stowe wrote his chronicles, it “ex- 
ceeded London in buildings.” 


THE CITY OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 

The city of Dublin, a pleasing general view of 
which we herewith present, is situated in the 
sap of Leinster, and county of Dublin, on 

th sides of the river Liffey, on its entrance into 
Dublin Bay. It is the metropolis of Ireland, 
and one of the handsomest cities in the world. 
The city has been known by various names. 
The native Irish called it Drom Choll-Coil—that 
is, brow of hazel wood, from a grove of those 
trees growing in the neighborhood But this 
name must have prevailed before it merited the 
character of a city. The other names since 
appropriated to it are all founded on the same 
reason. To this day the Irish call it Ath Cliath 
—that is, the ford of the hurdles; and Bally 
Ath Cliath—that is, a town on the ford of the 
hurdles ; for before the river Liffey was embank- 
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THE CITY OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


ed by quays, people had access 
to it by means of hurdles laid on 
the low and marshy parts of the 
town adjoining the water. Ptol- 
emy called it Eblana. On this 
a very plausible conjecture has 
been founded, to the effect that 
the’word Eblana is a corruption 
of Deblana, which is very nearly 
a compound of two British or 
Celtic words—namely, dhu, 
black; and chun, water, or a 
channel of the water. Thus, 
Dublin would signify black water, 
or, by a very natural metonym, 
black channel—the bed of the Lif. 
fery in this place having been 
boggy, and the water black. 
Richard I. of England, the “ Li- 
on-Heart,” built a castle here in 
1204, and made it the seat of his 
principal courts of law, and the 
residence of his vice-governor. 
The ancient capital of Ireland 
was Tara. This capital is of 
English making. ublin has 
the aspect of an English city. 
The private houses of the 
wealthy, as in England, are 
small, neat and plain; and the 
public buildings equally rich in 
pillars and ornaments, in rotan- 
das, colonnades and _ portals. 
The quays, lighthouses, docks 
and patent slips, remind one of 
Liverpool. But we must place 
the reader, at once, near to the 
centre of Dublin, upon Carlisle 
Bridge. Perhaps from no single 
spot in the kingdom can the eye 
command so great a number of 
interesting points. He turns to 
the north, and looks along a no- 
ble street, Sackville Street ; mid- 
way is Nelson’s Pillar, a fine 
Ionic column, surmounted by a 
. statuc of the hero. Directly 
opposite this is the Post Office, a modern struc- 
ture, built in excellent taste. Beyond this is the 
Lying-in Hospital and the Rotunda ; and, ascend- 
ing a steep hill, one of the many fine squares 
with which Dublin is adorned. To the south, 
he sees within view the far-fagaed Bank of Ire- 
land, and the University. To the west are the 
Four Courts, the Courts of Law, and the several 
bridges. To the east is the Custom House, a 
splendid though a “lonesome” building. Tow- 
ering above all, and in view wherever the eye is 
directed, are numerous steeples, of which no city, 
except the metropolis of England, can boast so 
many. All tourists have borne testimony to the 
beauty of Dublin City. There is hardly astreet 
in the old part of the city that is not rich in his- 
toric lore. In Upper Merrion Street stands the 
house in which the Duke of Wellington first saw 
the light. Hid in a narrow part of Grafton 
Street (Johnson’s Court), is the school in which 
the illustrious vanquisher of Napoleon received 
the early rudiments of education. The old desk 
and benches still exist as relics of the boyhood 
ot the victor of Assaye and Waterloo. In Rut- 
land Square is Charlemont House, the scene of 
many an important event in Irish politics. The 
ancient palace of the Archbishop of Dublin is 
now a police barrack. Moira House, on the 
quay, is now a Mendicity Institution. It was, 
also, in Johnson Court that Moore’s father resid- 
ed; and many neglected and now decayed lanes 
and courts, as well as more fashionable streets, 
are rich in traditions of Wellington, Lord Morn- 
ington, Moore, Swift, Sheridan, and many others. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HEARTS TO LET, 


BY WILLIE £. PABOR. 


All o'er the world are hearts to let, 
And we can see tie sign hang out 
From eyes whose light has never yet 
Shore through the shadow of their dorbt. 


Yes, bearts to let, and years pass on, 
And still they watch and still they wait 
The tardy coming of the one 
That iv, of al) the world, their mate. 


Hearts, hearts to let. 0, see the sign 
Harg out of eyes that never rest; 

That have noc felt the glow ditine, 
Or bliss that lies in being blest. 


And there are hearts upon this earth 
Already tenanted, and yet 

Leneath their guise of joy or mirth 
We kuow they still are hearts to 1.t. 


For teranted although they be, 
In error came the tenant in; 
And they their sorrow vainly flee, 
Or serk to put away their sin. 


But there are learts in this wide world, 
Where the true tenant crowns the life, 
Where doubt's dark fag is ne'er untaried 

In token of the inner strife. 


And all the hours of a)l the years, 

That come with joy they ne'er forget, 
Are tokens that to them appears 

¥n proof they have no hearts to let. 


{Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 
Adventures on the Coast of Africa, 


NUMBER 9. 


~~ 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Outwitting the Portugucese.—A frightful massacre. 
Cc ‘apture of the Prizes. — Return to ‘Sierra Leone. 
Orders for home. - A terrible gale.—Safe arrival 
at Torbay. 

Gaxpoon is the name of a large native city, 
about forty miles south of the equinoctial line, 
claimed by the Portuguese government, and the 
residence of several Portuguese agents, who are 
generally, but secretly engaged in the slave trade, 
though their ostensible business is the purchase 
of native articles of commercial value, on behalf 
of their employers. ‘The coast to the northward 
and southward of the city is densely populated, 
covered with native villages—and indented by 
numerous creeks and river-mouths—well known 
haunts of slavers. It is about two hundred miles 
distant from the harbor of St. Thomas’s Island. 
Thither we proceeded with the Alert, and on the 
evening of the second day came to an anchor in 
Gaboon Bay. 

A Portuguese semi-official custom house boat 
put off to the schooner, containing three swar- 
thy, heavy-whiskered and monstached, beetle- 
browed fellows, each attired ina mongrel uni- 
form, which appeared as if it had been carelessly 
selected from a heap of the cast-off habiliments 
of the naval and military uniforms of all nations. 
They were challenged by the sentry at the schoon- 
er’s gangway. 

“Who comes there?” cried he, bringing his 
musket to a semi-charge. 

“Portugueza. Vat ship dat? Me go come 
aboard,” was the response. 

“ Keep your distance,” shouted the sentry, in 
a tone which caused the four naked darkies who 
pulled the oars to back water involuntarily. “A 
shore boat alongside,” said he, touching his cap 
to the oflicer of the deck. 

“Let them come aboard, sentry ;” and by per- 
mission of the marine, the three men who had 
been seated in the stern-sheets stepped on the 
schooner’s deck. 

“Holy Moses !” exclaimed the officer, “ what 
corn-ficld have these scarecrows escaped from ?” 
as he cast his eyes towards the gangway, where 
stood, chapeau bas, three diminutive individuals, 
who looked like Brobdignagian monkeys, dressed 
up to follow the fortunes of an Italian organ- 
grinder. 

These individuals were bowing, and gesticu- 
lating, and jubbering in Portuguese. 

“No parley francais me,” said the gunner, 
who happened to have charge of the deck at that 
moment. “Me speake capitano,” addressing 
the Portuguese, and falling into the vulgar error 
of Mrs. Phornish—that foreigners can under- 
stand broken English, who possess no knowledge 
of the correct language. 

The captain came on deck, and was addressed 
by the leader of the party in Portuguese. 


“ Don't understand a word of that lingo,” said 
the captain. “ Parlez vous Francais ?” 

No, senhor.”” 

“Neither do J,” said the captain, “so we're 
even, my lads. [ut what do you want ?” 

The chief of the party now spoke in tolerably 
comprehensible, though exceedingly cracked 
English. 

“Me commandante of dat man of war under 
de land,” pointing towards a dilapidated-looking, 
small topsail schooner, which we had imagined 
to be a coast-trader, bat which we now perceived 
had hoisted to her gaff end the “stately ensign 
of Braganza.” 

“Do you call that cock-boat a man of-war ?” 
said the captain. ‘ Well?” 

“T come for make inquire what for you visite 
de bay of Gaboon ?”” 

“ Deuce take your impudence !” muttered the 
captain, langhing. Then addressing the soi-disant 
naval commander, he said: “Can’t you see this 
is a British vessel-of war? We enter what har- 
bor on the coast we please, without choosing to 
give our reasons.” 

“ Senhor, nobillissimo, no have salute de fort,” 
said the Portuguese. 

“ Salute a fiddlestick !” said the captain. “ Do 
you suppose I am going to waste her majesty’s 
gunpowder by firing a salute to that heap of 
cracked mud that you call a fort?” 

Our visitors were evidently much troubled at 
our visit; but finding that nothing was to be 
gained by pomposity, they moderated their tone, 
and strove to explain that they had come on 
board the schooner led by mere civility, and 
asked of what service they could be. Did senhor 
capitano want wood, water? Anything they 
could supply him with? They would be very 
glad indeed to expedite the departure of such a 
senhor grandessimo. 

“No doubt of that, my lads,” muttered the 
captain, “but senhor capitano is in no hurry. 
He will remain here for a few days and rest his 
crew.” 

Somewhat maliciously, he explained this to 
the Portuguese, who, he could perceive, had 
some reasons of their own—reasons, the purport 
of which he could readily conjecture—to get rid 
of the schooner’s presence in the harbor as soon 
as possible. 

The visitors looked somewhat crestfullen, but 
dared make no remonstrance; so accepting an 
invitation to take a glass of wine and some 
bread and cheese in the cabin, they returned to 
the deck, grinned and bowed, and took their de- 
parture, having gained nothing by their visit. 

In bad faith, and in total disregard of a treaty, 
the Portuguese and Spanish governments were 
in the habit of illegally hoisting their flags on 
any portion of the coast not occupied by Euro- 
peans, and there, in an underhanded manner, al- 
lowing their subjects to carry on a slave traflic to 
any extent, unmolested by them, although they 
had partially agreed with other European pow- 
ers to do their utmost to suppress the traffic, so 
long as the governments were liberally bribed to 
wink at anything of the kind that was going for- 
ward. By such means, no inconsiderable rev- 
enue accrued to the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal. 

We had received information that at least three 
vessels, supposed to be engaged in the slave 
trade, were somewhere off this portion of the 
coast, and we had no doubt that our Portuguese 
visitors knew more about these vessels than they 
chose to explain. 

We lay in the Bay of Gaboon for five days, 
keeping our boats well manned, and cruising up 
and down, within a distance of twenty miles 
north and south of Gaboon, in a manner block- 
ading every creek, and the mouth of every river 
within that distance on the line of coast, greatly 
to the annoyance of the Portuguese semi-officials 
of Gaboon, who evidently grew more uneasy 
every day, proving this uneasiness by the awk- 
ward attempts they made to conceal it. 

On the fifth day we were joined by the Active, 
and the Wasp, brig, both from St. Thomas, and 
then we proceeded to more extended operations. 
We were almost certain that we had the three 
slavers under our thumbs ; that all three lay con- 
cealed in some of the creeks or rivers, perfectly 
blockaded, and unable to attempt their escape. 

Various were the measures taken to throw us 
off the scent. Information that we knew to be 
false was brought by native chiefs, sent by the 
Portuguese, to the effect that slavers abounded 
in every harbor north and south ; but always be- 
yond our line of blockade. 

Our Portuguese friends expressed their aston- 


ishment at the senhors capitanos Inglesas lying 
supinely in port, or cruising off that narrow line 
of coast, while the prospect of such rich booty 
awaited them elsewhere. The senhors Inglesas 
were usually so eager to effect captures. We 
laughed in our sleeves at all such remarks, and 
maintained a strict watch on board the vessels, 
until we had our plans fully arranged. 

We then extended our line of blockade, the 
Active sailing to the northward of Gaboon 
twenty miles, and the Wasp to the like distance 
southward ; so that we kept close watch over 
forty miles of coast. Each vessel kept four boats 
well manned and armed sailing along the line, 
close in shore, guarding the entrance of every 
creek and river, while the vessels cruised in the 
offing, at a distance of eight or ten miles from 
the land. It was impossible for the smallest ca- 
noe to make its appearance without being seen 
and intercepted, as a constant communication 
was maintained by the boats between each 
cruiser. 

We were afraid to despatch a large force up 
any one of the rivers, as we must have thereby 
weakened our line of blockade, and we knew not 
whereabouts the slavers lay, or whether they 
were altogether or separate. Still days and 
weeks passed by, and not a canoe was to be seen. 
It was wearisome ; but all we could do, unless 
we possessed more decisive information, was to 
starve out the slavers. They could not by any 
possibility lay more than five or six weeks thus 
blockaded without running short of provisions, 
and thus being unable to take on board the slaves 
that were waiting to be shipped, in the calabooses 
on shore. 

At length we despatched a cutter, under the 
command of one of the lieutenants of the Wasp, 
to Mayumba, where we had a native chief in our 
pay, who was supposed by the traders to be 
bound to them heart and soul. We thought he 
might possibly know something respecting the 
movements of the suspected vessels. 

At the end of four days the cutter returned ; 
the lieutenant had seen the chief, who had in- 
formed him that three large slave schooners were 
on the coast, somewhere in the vicinity of Ga- 
hoon, but he knew not where; but there was a 
large collection of slaves in confinement in a 
range of calabooses, some distance up a river, 
about two leagues north of Gaboon. The Afri- 
can chief had described the landmarks at the en- 
trance of the river so minutely, that we thought 
we should have no difficulty in fixing upon the 
spot. Indeed the lieutenant thought he recog- 
nized itxgamediately from the description. The 
chief did not know whether any of the slavers 
were there, but he thought they were not; the 
river was shallow, and it would be nece:sary for 
them to lay off the river’s mouth, and send boats 
up to bring the negroes on board. 

A council was held on board the Active, and 
we came to the determination to break up the 
slave market at all events, without relaxing the 
strictness of our blockade. 

The Alert left Gaboon Bay, and “lay to” off 
the mouth of the river in question, while four of 
the largest boats, under the command of the cap- 
tain of the Wasp, and the three first lieutenants 
of the squadron, each boat containing thirty men, 
armed with cutlasses and pistols, and each boat 
also carrying a four pound brass carronade, was 
despatched up the river to the ealabooses, the 
other vessels and the remaining eight boats 
keeping watch on the line of coast as before. 


The boats sailed up the river—a distance of 
eight miles—when they discovered a native vil- 
lage, wherein were, as the commander of the ex- 
pedition expected, the calabooses, or slave pris- 
ons, he was in search of. It was night when the 
boats reached the spot, as the captain believed, 
without having been noticed by the natives, or 
by the slavers. ‘The boats were made secure for 
the night at a short distance from the main 
stream, up a creek, where they and the crews 
were effectually screened from observation by a 
forest of rushes, and three men from each boat 
went on shore to reconnoitre, taking a circuitous 
route to the village, that they might reach it 
unperceived. 

Towards midnight the men who remained be- 
hind in the boats saw the glare from several huge 
fires reflected in the sky, and the shouts of the 
natives, and the sound of native flutes and tom- 
toms, though the village was fuur miles distant, 
were distinctly heard. It was evident that some 
great negro festivity was being held in the village. 

Midnight passed; the clamor of the natives 
and the brilliancy of the reflection of the fires in- 
creased, still their companions had not returned. 


However, at the expiration of another hour, foot- 
steps were heard rapidly approaching, and the 
captain of the Wasp appeared, followed by six 
of his party. He called to the other officers to 
come on shore. 

“Could we manage to carry one of the carron- 
ades to the village?” he asked. ‘* I should like 
to have two of them there.” 

“They are very heavy,” said one of the lien- 
tenants. ‘“ We could not carry two; but it is 
possible, perhaps, to carry one, by taking a large 
furce from the boats, so that the men may relieve 
each other.’ 

“Take everybody from the boats, except one 
man in cach to remain as boat-keepers,” said the 
captain, hurriedly and excitedly. “By all the 
saints, ] never could have credited such diabol- 
icalism as is going forward, unless I had wit- 
nessed it. Let all the men but four leave the 
boats, and bring with them their arms and all the 
ammunition we have. Make haste, gentlemen, we 
have a long way to go. We may, perhaps, save 
some of the poor devils. At all events we'll 
wreak revenge upon their torimentors.” 

Six men shouldered the heavy four-pound 
carronade, and the entire force, a hundred in 
number, each man armed with pistol and cutlass, 
formed in line, and following the captain, started 
on their march to the village. 

The march was an arduous one, over the 
marshy level, through thicket and forest, over 
hillocks covered with prickly shrubs; bat the 
captain urged and encouraged them on. Every 
few minutes the men who carried the carronade 
were relieved by their companions. As they ap- 
proached the village, the glare of the fires re- 
flected a light brighter than that of day. Whole 
trees were being consumed, and the flames leaped 
up high in the air, as if they would reach to the 
sky above. The roar of the crazy multitude, 
drank with quass, created a din loud as the shout 
of a triumphant army, and confused as the voices 
of the multitude at the tower of Babel—when 
God commanded that each should address his 
neighbor in an unknown tongue. 

The captain, in an excited manner, had related 
to the lieutenants during the march the particu- 
lars of the scene he had witnessed, which had in- 
duced him to marshal his powerful force of sea- 
men and lead them against the savages. The 
villagers, he said, were dancing, naked, round 
the huge fires ; some more desperate than others 
rushing through the flames, in the madness ot 
intoxication. Men and women, joined hand in 
hand, were singing and yelling at the top of their 
voices ; then separating and brandishing knives 
dripping with blood, and urging forward aged 
and sickly slaves of both sexes, whose limbs 
were pinioned together, into the flames, tossing 
young children after them, or carrying them in 
procession transfixed on the points of spears, 
writhing in agony in mid air. Some were fast- 
ened to trees, and were burning to death in the 
midst of a slow fire kindled at their feet. Others 
were flying as fust as they could—coupled by the 
wrists in pairs—before male and female furies, 
who, daubed with paint, and looking like demons 
from the infernal regions, were pursuing the fu- 
gitives, inflicting crae) blows, and cutting deep 
gashes upon their bodies, till wild and giddy 
with pain they stumbled and fell, when they were 
carried to the nearest fire and cast alive into the 
flames ! 

Now the party of sailors drew near. The work 
of devilish cruelty was still progressing. There 
seemed to be no limit to the number of the vic- 
tims of this terrible massacre; but most of them 
were old men and women, or infant children ; 
though occasionally, as if to give zest to the 
fiend-like entertainment, a younger and more 
athletic person was brought to the torment. The 
blood of the seamen boiled in their veins. Right 
or wrong, just or unjust, they thought only of 
vengeance. Their breath came short and thick ; 
they were choking with excitement. 

“Plant the carronade here, on this mound,” 
said the captain, in a low voice, smothered with 
rage. “Load it quick! To the muzzle, my 
lads! to the muzzle! Grape and cannister. 
Ram it down well. So—well done. Now point 
it right at that group. Weshall hit the victims 
as well as their tormentors; but heed not that. 
The poor creatures had better die by grapeshot 
than by fire. Now, is all ready? Wait a mo- 
ment till the mass closes. Now—let them have 
it point blank.” 

A fizz from the touchhole of the carronade—a 
jetof red flame from the muzzle—a loud, sharp 
report, above which was heard the rush of metal 
flying through the air with resistless force; and 
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then a yell of agony, compared with which, the 
shouts of the savages, and the din of their un- 
couth music, was as the sighing of a gentle 
breeze to the rush and roar of a hurricane. Hun- 
dreds of naked savages had been standing 
crowded together in the space of a few yards ; 
the leaden rain from the carronade had swept 
through their midst, spreading wide as it flew 
through the air, and killing or wounding nearly 
every one of them. 

“Now, men, draw your cutlasses. Rush in 
upon them in a body and fire your pistols. 
We'll not spare one of the devils to see the morn- 
ing light.” 

Filled with fury, the men obeyed the order, 
cutting down ruthlessly every one whom they 
came across, and snapping their pistols right and 
left at each group that congregated in the course 
of their flight. The savages knew not who were 
their assailants, and believed that their gods were 
wreaking vengeance upon them. ‘Two or three 
hundred were lying dead or mortally wounded 
on the blood-stained and scorched sward, when 
the fury of the assailants was in some degree sa- 
ted, and they stopped the pursuit and sought to 
investigate the cause of the horrid cruelties, 
which they had avenged in a manner scarcely less 
eruel. 

It was as the captain had surmised. The 
cruisers had kept so strict a blockade on the’ 
coast that it had been found impossible fur the 
slavers to take on board the negroes—some four- 
teen hundred in number—that were cooped up in 
the slave pens ready furembarkation. Food had 
been short, until almost a famine had ensued. The 
head men of the village, which contained several 
hundreds of inhabitants, had taken the rice and 
grain of the villagers, until they and their fam- 
ilies felt the pangs of hunger, to keep alive the 
slaves, reduced by starvation to skeletons. Still 
the slave dealers came not to purchase them, and 
at length all the sickly, the feeble, the aged, and 
the very youthful were given over to the infuri- 
ated villagers to be massacred, and thus placed 
beyond the necessity of earthly provision. Ren- 
dered mad with native fermented drinks, and by 
the sight of blood, the scene of fiendish cruelty 
that had maddened the officers and seamen of 
the cruisers was thus brought about. 


The villagers who had escaped the bullets from 
earronade and pistols, and the gashes from the 
cutlasses of the sailors, threw themselves on the 
ground before their conquerors and cried for 
mercy. Only fifty-four out of nearly five hun- 
dred had escaped unscathed from the sudden and 
merciless attack. One hundred and fifty had 
departed this life, their spirits gone to join the 
spirits of the victims whom they had but a short 
hour before tortuied to death. It was a fearful 
scene of retribution. It was no more than they 
deserved ; but had the captain of the Wasp any 
right to be the avenger? It is a question difficult 
to answer. 

The boat’s crews visited the slave pens. Up- 
wards of three hundred of the slaves had per- 
ished by fire and torture. Eleven hundred still 
remained. These were left in the pens in charge 
of a strong party of seamen, and the visitors re- 
turned to the boats and sailed down the river to 
their several ships. 

A few days after this exciting event, the three 
slavers, unable longer to remain in their hiding- 
places for want of provisions, endeavored to 
force the blockade. They appeared all together 
one morning beneath a lofty headland, a few 
miles to the northward of the river on whose 
banks the massacre had taken place. The first 
cutter of the Active was the first to sight them. 
The previously arranged signals ran through the 
line. The boats’ crews were ordered on board, 
and the three cruisers gave chase. The Wasp, 
which was at a Cistance of several leagues from 
the land, to windward, bore down upon the sla- 
vers, and compelled them to change their course 
and ran into the very mouths of their pursuers, 
or fight their way through. They determined on 
the latter course, hoping to disable the Wasp 
before her consorts came up to her assistance. 
The contest was severe. ‘The Wasp was par- 
tially dismasted, for the slavers aimed at the 
spars and rigging, and two of the schooners were 
disabled. They surrendered on the approach of 
the Alert and Active; but one of the slavers, 
whose masts and rigging were still intact, man- 
aged by crowding all sail to effect her escape. 

Ths two vessels were confiscated and sold for the 
benefit of their joint captors. 

The slaves we had left in the pens up the 
river were so numerous, that it was found neces- 
sary to charter a coast-trader to carry them to 


Sierra Leone—an officer from the Active having 
been put on board the trader as supercargo and 
government agent. The squadron convoyed the 
trader to Sierra Leone, where the slaves were 
landed. 

On the arrival of the Alert in the harbor, we 
found, to the great joy of most of the officers 
and crew, that an order had arrived from the ad- 
miralty for the return of the vessel to England ; 
and in a fortnight from the day of our arrival we 
had taken leave of our comrades on the station, 
and of our friends in Freetown, and were sailing 
out of the harbor—homeward bound. 

We had been.a little more than two years on 
the station ; had lost forty-seven men out of our 
original crew of one hundred and thirty; had 
captured and assisted in the capture of thirty-four 
prizes; end each man on board had made a fair 
share of prize money. But we had seen on the 
whole quite enough of the coast of Africa, and 
were eager toget home again. 

Our passage home was unmarked by any inci- 
dent worth recording, until we arrived off Cape 
Finisterre, when we were overtaken by one of 
the most terrific gales of wind I ever witnessed. 
For three days we “ hove to” under bare poles, 
it being impossible to show a rag of canvass. 
A merchant brig in company, and not more than 
a mile distant from us at the commencement of 
the gale, could only be seen when she mounted 
high above us on the summit of a wave. We 
saw her thus as darkness closed in on the second 
night of the tempest. In the morning she was 
not to be seen. She had foundered during the 
night, with all on board! 

We hourly expected to share her fate. Both 
topmasts, with the yards and suils, went over- 
board during the first night of the gale. Daring 
the day we unlashed the guns and threw them 
out of the port-holes. The weather bulwarks 
were washed away by the sea, which made a 
clean breach over the schooner from stem to stern. 
Everything movable was washed into the sea. 
The decks were bare as a barn floor. We had 
not a boat of any description remaining. 

Towards daylight on the morning of the third 
day, aheavy sea threw us on our beam-ends. 
We thought we were lost, for we had no means 
of righting the vessel. ‘The men were lashed for 
security to the iron stancheons of the quarter- 
deck, which still stood. Eighteen hands had al- 
ready been washed overboard. Our only safety 
consisted in cutting away the stumps of the fore 
and mainmasts; and to attempt this was almost 
certain death to those who cast themselves loege 
from the lashings to accomplish the purpose. 
The first lieutenant seized an axe, and the car- 
penter and two of the crew loosened theeropes 
which bound them to the railing, and crept along 
outside the weather beam. Each moment we 
expected to see them swept away, but they 
reached the fore and main rigging in safety. 
Half a dozen blows against the shrouds, stretched 
to their utmost tension, and the task was accom- 
plished. The shrouds parted with a report like 
that of acannon, the masts creaked once, twice, 
and snapped short off, “by the board.” To our 
great joy the vessel slowly righted, and we 
breathed freely again. 

Darkness set in on the third night. No one 
spoke, but every one thought—so they afterwards 
acknowledged—that the schooner could not live 
through the night. No one expected to see the 
day break again. But Providence spared us to 
see our homes once more. The sun rose on the 
morning of the fourth day bright and clear. The 
clouds had rolled away, the wind had changed to 
the westward, but it blew as fiercely as ever. 
Still the sea was more regular, and the swell was 
longer. The ship was so much steadier that 
with great difficulty we succeeded in rigging 
jury masts and spars, and ventured to put the 
vessel before the wind. We had drifted during 
the southerly gale to the northward of Cape Or- 
tegal, and had the wide bosom of the Bay of 
Biscay before us. We had abundance of sea- 
room. 

The schooner behaved tolerably well under her 
jury masts, but she rolled tremendously, dipping 
the rail under water at each lurch; and as the 
starboard bulwarks were entirely carried away, 
the sea had free play, and swept over the deck 
with resistless furce. In less than half an hour 
our larboard railing began to give way. In half 

an hour more not a vestige of it remained. Our 
only safety now, to guard ourselves from being 
washed overboard, was in clinging to the ropes 
passed round the iron stanchions of the quarter- 
deck railing. All hands were ordered aft, and 


}®each man secured himself the best way he could. 


For four days it had been impossible to light a 
fire. We had lived upon biscuit and raw ham. 
Now it was a matter of the utmost difficulty and 
danger to procure even this. Many preferred to 
endure the pangs of the sharpest hunger and 
thirst, sooner than loose their hold, and risk the 
chance of being sweptinto the sea, without hope 
of regaining again the shattered schooner. 

Four days’ rapid run before the wind across the 
Bay of Biscay, in a northeasterly direction, must, 
we were well aware, have carried us near the 
mouth of St. George’s Channel. The gale still 
continued ; indeed, had rather increased in force. 
We were afraid to hear the cry, “Land ho!” 
every moment, and of being cast ashore upon the 
French coast, or on some one of the rocky islands 
in the chops of the channel. Eight days had 
elapsed since the sun bad appeared, save for a 
few moments on the fourth morning. It was 
impossible to take an observation, and ascertain 
exactly our position. We were obliged to trust 
to dead reckoning, and by our dead reckoning 
we had already entered the channel. However, 
at the hour of sunset on the eighth day of the 
gale, the storm moderated, and we hove the 
schooner to the wind till daylight. We had been 
afraid-to attempt this during the tempest, as she 
had strained so much that we feared she would 
spring aleak, beyond the power of the pumps to 
keep under control. 

The ninth day, Sunday, was delightful 
throughout. It was indeed to us, in our wet and 
weary condition, a Sabbath of rest. At noon 
the captain and others took observations of the 
sun. We had indeed entered the chops of the 
channel during the gale, and it seemed almost 
miraculous that we had not struck a rock or run 
ashore on the French coast, which we found we 
were dangerously near. We “ wore ship,” and 
stood across the channel, and at midnight saw 
the Lizard light. Soon afier we were boarded by 
a pilot. He expressed astonishment at our hav- 
ing weathered the gale in our crippled condition. 
The gale had blown furiously alung the coast, 
and already there were reports of the total wreck 
of one hundred and forty-three vessels! At 
eight o'clock the following morning we cast an- 
chor in the roads, off Torbay. During the day 
the schooner was ordered into the dock for ex- 
amination and repair. The ship's crew received 
their pay, and an order upon the admiralty for 
their prize-money, and I bade farewell to the 
shipmates who had been my only companions 
for more than two years, went ashore, took pas- 
sage in the stage fur Southampton, and in the 
course of a few hours found once more a wel- 
come from my relatives and friends at home. 


AN ARCTIC VOYAGER. 

A charming young lady was kind enough to 
give me the particulars of her pet dove, who is a 
great Arctic voyager. This tender bird has been 
twice to the North Pole, and spent the summers 
of 1853-54 there on board Captain Ingletield’s 
ship the ‘ Ptoaenix.” She then remained with 
Captain Ingletield in the ‘ Sidon,” in the Black 
Sea. Not only is this dove a great traveller, but 
she is a fighting dove as well, tor she was present 
at the bombardment of Sebastopol, and her cage 
was knocked to pieces by a shot. Her only other 
adventure was making herself ill by eating some 
strange berries, but she recovered after the ad- 
ministration of an emetic. This bird has picked 
up wisdom in her travels, and now considers her- 
self a veteran bird, and entitled to take liberties, 
When a stranger comes into the room, she flies, 
as often as she can get out of her cage, on to his 
head, or on to the nearest corner of the table or 
floor ; then she stands at his feet, and commences 
the funniest succession of jerks and bows, cooing 
loudly and hoarsely all the time. <A few weeks 
afier she came home from the North Pole, an 
ofticer of the ship happening to call upon her 
mistress, she manifested the utmost impatience 
to get out of the cage even when she only heard 
his voice, but the moment she saw him she flew 
direct into the breast of his coat, where she had 
been accustomed to nestle in the homeward voy- 
age. She was scarcely ever in her cage on board 
ship, as she was too tame to fly away. Captain 
Inglefield took a large quanity of wheat and ca- 


nary-sced and gravel with him on each voyage, 


as the dove’s provision —Buckland. 


EFFECTS OF PEDESTRIAN EXERCISE. 

A celebrated English physician says that pe- 
destrian exercise particularly exhausts the spine 
and the brain, and is, therefore, the kind of ex- 
ercise less suited to intellectually hard-working 
men. And itis on this account that horseback 
exercise is the medicine it is—the horse having 
the fatigue and the rider the exercise. To suf- 
ficiently jar the liver and other internal organs, 
for some convalescents, the legs and loins must 
be overworked. The thorough shake-up which 
is got in the saddle is without effort, or with the 
effort of only such muscles as can best afford it ; 
and the student rider comcs back with physical 
forces all refreshed, besides the exhilaration of 
movement for the spirits and the change of mind. 


THE WONDERS OF THE GULF STREAM. 

The general characteristic of the Gulf Stream, 
apart from any question as to its sources, is that 
of a vast and rapid ocean current, issuing from 
the besin of the Mexican Gulf and the Carib- 
bean Sea, doubling the Southern Cepe of Flor- 
ida, pressing f»rward to the northeast, in a line 
almost parallel to the American coast; touching 
on the southern borders of the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, and at some seasons partially 
passing over them ; thence, with increasing width 
and diffusion, traversing the whole breadth of 
the Atlantic, with a central direction towards the 
British Isles; and finally losing itself, by still 
wider diffusion, in the Bay of Biscay on the 
British shores, and upon the long line of the 
Norwegian coast. Its identity in physical char- 
acters is preserved throughout the many thou- 
sand miles of its continuous flow,—the only 
change being that of degree. As its waters grad- 
ually commingle with those of the surrounding 
sea, their deep blue tint declines, their high tem- 
perature diminishes, the speed with which they 
press forward abates. 

The maximum of velocity, where the stream 
quits the narrow channel of Bemini, which com- 
presses its egress from the gulf, is about four 
miles an hour; off Cape Hatteras, in North 
Carolina, where it has gained a breadth of sev- 
enty five miles, the velocity is reduced to three 
miles. On the parallel of the Newfoundland 
Banks it is further reduced to one and a balf 
miles an hour, and this gradual abatement of 
force is continued across the Atlantic. The tem- 
perature of the current undergoes a similar 
change. The highest observed is about eighty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. Between Cape Hatteras 
and Newfoundland, though lessened in amount, 
the warmth of the stream in winter is still 
twenty-five or thirty degrees above that of the 
orean through which it flows.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 

A NOBLE WOMAN, 

After reading so much about woman’s silly 
fondness for dress, her heartlessness and infidel- 
ity to the marriage vow, it does us good to relate 
a case wherein the true-hearted, nohle-minded 
woman appears with ail the beauty of youth and 
fragrance of nobility hanging about her: 

A short time ayo, as a train of cars was ap- 
proaching the suspension bridge, near Niagara, 
the conductor found a young man who could not 
pay his fare. The poor fellow was evidently in 
the last stage of consumption, and emaciated to 
skeletonic proportions He sat by himself, and 
his eyes were red as though he had been weep- 
ing; but the laws of the company could not be 
transgressed, and he must leave the train. Nota 
person moved or spoke as the conductor led him 
from his seat, all shivering with the cold; but 
just as he reached the door, a beautiful girl arose 
from her seat, and with bright, sparkling eyes 
demanded the amount charged for the poor inva- 
lid. The conductor said eight dollars, where- 
upon the young and noble girl took that from 
her purse, and kindly led the sick youth back to 
his seat. The action put to shame several men 
who had witnessed it, and they offered to “pay 
half,” but the whole-souled woman indignantly 
refused their assistance. When the train arrived 
at Albany, the young protectress gave the inva- 
lid enough money to keep him over night in that 
city, and sent him to his friends the next morn- 
ing. Two-thirds of the women of the world 
would suffer by a comparison with her. The man 
who gets that noble girl for a wife will be a sub- 
ject of admissible envy —New York Ti ibune. 

> 
AN UNHAPPY FAMILY. 

Conversing with the proprietor of the “ Happy 
Family,” which stands on Waterloo Bridge, [ 
was informed that this exhibition has been in his 
family upwards of thirty years, and that his mode 
of socializing the animals was simply by placing 
young ones in the cage in lieu of those who died. 
The magpie was the patriarch of the cage; he 
had had this bird five years hopping about and 
chattering. The next to the magpie was the 
starling ; he had been in the cage two years. He 
left all the creatures in the cage together regu- 
larly every night—owls, rats, rabbits, jackdaws, 
dogs, etc.—but he was obliged always to take the 
monkey out, and put him ina ditferent place ; 
he was so very mischievous, and kept all the 
other animals awake, teasing them when they 
were asleep.— Buckland. 
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LA PETITE ANGELINA 
AND MISS C. THOMPSON, 
AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM. 


The accompanying pic- 
ture representing those 
retty and graceful chil- 
om La Petite Angelina 
and Miss C. Thompson, | 
at the Boston Museum, 
dancing a double horn- 
pipe, one of their pleasing 
performances, was drawn 
expressly for us by Mr. 
Homer. With the fre- 
uenters of the Museum 

ese little girls are great 
favorites. They are the 
best juvenile dancers we 
have sten for many a day, 
and have a graceful style 

culiarly their own. 

here are many things 
which children are taught 
to do for the amusement 
of the public that we dis- 
like to witness. We ab- 
hor juvenile delineations 
of Shakspeare—we hate 
to see infants  tottling 
along a tight-rope, or car- 
ried at full speed on the 
head of an equestrian as 


he rushes round the ring 
st@nding on two horses. 
We know what must be 
the fluttering of those 
poor little hearts beneath 
their spangled tunics, and 
we wish them at home 
and in bed. Butdancing 
seems so natural, so fit- 
ting an expression of the 
exuberant spirits and 


activity of children, that 
such a performance as 
those of the children de- 
picted on this page, is en- 
tirely unobjectionable. In presenting these young 
artists, Mr. Kimball has evinced that unerring 
tact which always hits exactly the popular taste, 
and which has given the command of complete 
success in all that he has undertaken for the 
amusement of the public. It is our impression 
that-the annals of no similar establishment can 
exhibit so long a period of uninterrupted success 
as the Boston Museum. Its doors are always 
thronged, and the exhibition-room is often over- 
flowing. There is no ebb to the tide of Mr. 
Kimball’s success. 


EVENING SCENE, SKATING PARK. 

The accompanying highly effective picture 
was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Homer, and 
represents a scene, the fidelity of which thou- 
sands of our readers will attest, for skating in the 
park on the agricultural fair grounds, has been 
one of the most popular amusements of the pres- 
ent season. The scene, at all times animated, 
becomes particularly so at night, when the blaze 
of the tall light throws a glare over the whole 
field of ice, and brings into strong bold relief the 
hundreds ot swift-moving figures on the polished 
area. The enthusiasm for skating this year has 
amounted to a mania. No age has been exempt 
from the contagion. We have heard of old 


ladies who, to illustrate the truth of the maxim, 
“’tis never too late to learn,” have commenced 
skating at the age of sixty-five. As for the num- 
ber of old gentlemen of that age who have been 
seen flying over the ice at a two-forty gait, it is 
too great to mention. Who knows but in these 
sports the old have found that fountain of youth 
which poor Ponce de Leon died without discoy- 
ering? Who knows but, with the help of skates, 
jolly old boys of eighty may be able to snap their 
fingers at parish registers? Exercise may set at 
defiance rheumatism and podagra, and “put a 
fever (a healthy one) in the blood of age.” Of 
course when young Hopeful, the spendthrift, 


| presented his miserly old Uncle Skinflint, whose 


heir he is, with a pair of Dutch rockers the other 
day, the gift was a purely disinterested one, the 
intention being to provide a means of exer- 
cise which might prolong the old gentleman’s 
life to the patriarchal age of a hundred. Of 
course, no one who knows the parties will accuse 
young Hopeful of entertaining any idea of his 
uncle’s breaking his neck. But whatever were 
his expectations, they were disappointed, for 
Skinflint sold the skates and pocketed the money. 
Talking of skating, the Transcript tells a story of 
a little girl who was erying her eyes out because 
her old grandmother had borrowed her skates ! 


LA PETITE ANGELINA AND MISS C. THOMPSON, AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM. 


news energetically read 
aloud, then cut and put 
between clippers. Then 
silently, suddenly, into 
the study. This study is 
a very snug room. All 
about it are books, 
Crowning tle shelves are 
Milton and Shakspeare. 
A bit of Shakspeare’s 
mulberry tree lies upon 
the mantelpiece. Above 
the sofa are “The Rent 
Day,” and “ Distraining 
for Rent,” Wilkie’s two 
pictures, in the corner of 
which is Wilkie’s kind in- 
scription to the author of 
the drama called “ The 
Reut Day.” Under the 
two prints laughs Sir 
Joshua’s sly Puck, 
perched upon a_ pulp 

mushroom. Turner's 
“Heidelberg” is here, 
too, and the engraver 
thereof will drop in pres- 
ently—he lives close at 
hand—to see his friend 
Douglas Jerrold. Ari- 
adne and Dorothea de- 
corate the chimney-piece. 
The furniture is simple, 
solid oak. The desk io 
not aspeck uponit. The 
marble shell, upon which 
the inkstand rests, has no 
litter in it. Various notes 
lie in arow, between clips, 
on the table. The paper 


DOUGLAS JERROLD AT HOME, 

It is a bright morning, about eight o’clock, at 
West Lodge, Putney Lower Common. The 
windows at the side of the old house, buried in 
trees, afford glimpses of a broad common, tufted 
with purple heather and yellow gorse. Gipseys 
are encamped where the blue smoke curls amid 
the elms. A window sash is shot sharply up. 
A clear, small voice is heard-singing within. 
And now a long roulade, whistled softly, floats 
out. A little spare figure, with a stoop, habited 
in a short shooting jacket, the throat quite open, 
without collar or kerchief, and crowned with a 
straw hat, pushes through the gate of the cottage, 
and goes, with short, quick steps, assisted by a 
stout stick, overthecommon. A little black and 
tan terrier follows, and rolls over the grass at in- 
tervals, as a response to a cheery word from his 
master. The gipsey encampment is reached. 
The gipseys know their friend, and a chat and a 

ugh ensue. Then a deep gulp of the sweet 
morning air, a dozen branches pulled to the nose 
here and there in the garden, the children kissed, 
and breakfast and the morning papers, ‘The 
breakfast is a jug of cold new milk, some toast, 
bacon, water cresses. Perhaps a few strawber- 
ries have been found in the garden. A long ex- 
amination of the papers—here and there a bit of 
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EVENING SCENE AT THE SKATING PARK, BOSTON. 


basket stands near the 
arm-chair, prepared for 
answered letters and re- 
jected contributions. The 
little dog follows his mas- 
ter into his study and lies 
at his feet. Work begins. 
If it be a comedy, the author will now and then 
walk rapidly up and down the room, talking 
wildly to himself; if it be Punch copy, you shall 
hear him laugh presently as he hits upon a droll 
bit. Suddenly the pen will be pat down, and 
through a little conservatory, without seeing any- 
body, the author will pass out into the garden, 
where he will talk to the gardener, or watch, 
chuckling the while, the careful steps of the little 
terrier amid the gooseberry bushes ; or pluck a 
hawthorn leaf and go nibbling it and thinking 
down the sidewalks. In again and vehemently 
to work. The thought has come ; and, in letters 
smaller than the type in which they shall pres- 
ently be set, it is unrolled along the little blue 
slips of paper. A simple crust of bread and a 
glass of wine, are brought in by a dear female 
hand ; but no word is spoken, and the hand and 
dear heart disappear. ‘The work goes rapidly 
forward, and halts at last suddenly. The pen is 
east aside ; a few letters, seldom more than three 
lines in each, are written and dispatched to the 
post; and then again intothe garden. The fowls 
and pigeons are noticed ; a visit is paid to the 
horse and cow; then another long turn round the 
lawn ; at last a seat, with a quaint old volume, 
in the tent, under the umbrageous mulberry tree. 
—Lite of Douglas Jerrold. 
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SAMBRO’ LIGHT, HALIFAX HARBOR, 

The accompanying engraving is from a draw- 
ing made expressly for the Pictorial, by Mr. 
Kilburn. The city of Halifax is one of the most 
important of Canadian cities, the capital of Nova 
Scotia, and occupies a commanding position on 
Chebucto Bay. The harbor is one of the best 
in America—the whole navy of Great Britain 
might ride in it in safety. It is in latitude 44° 
40! N., and longitude 63° 40' West from Green- 
wich. Its length from north to south is about 
16 miles, and it terminates in a beautiful sheet of 
water, called Bedford Basin, within which there 
are ten miles of good anchorage. The harbor is 
well fortified, and has an excellent dock-yard. 
This has a high wall on the side towards the 
town, and contains very commodious buildings, 
for the residence of the officers and their ser- 
vants, besides, stores, warehouses and workshops. 
The harbor opposite the town is more than a 
milé wide. About a mile above the upper end of 
the town it narrows to one fourth of a mile, and 
then expands into Bedford Basin, before men- 
tioned, which is completely land-locked. On an 
island about two miles in circumference, and 
about half a mile from the city, stand a fort and 
Martello Tower, which protect the entrance to 
the harbor. Our view represents Sambro’ Light 
as seen from an outside 

oint, with one of the 

unard steamships un- 
der full headway. ‘The 
summit of the hill on 
which Halifax stands is 
256 feet above the level 
of the sea. Halifax was 
first settled by a colony, 
under the command of 
Hon. Edward Cornwal- 
lis, in 1749. In 1790 it 
contained 4000 inhabit- 
ants; the present popu- 
lation is 30,000. he 
province building is an 
elegant editicc, and 
many other public build- 
ings are substantial 
structures, though the 
city cannot be said to be 
distinguished by its ar- 
chitecture. Yet, seen 
from the sea, the general 
effect of the mass of 
buildings is fine. Hali- 
fax is the principal naval 
station for the North 
American colonies. It 
has extensive steam 
communication with va- 
rious parts of North 
America and the West 
Indies, and, as the port 
at which the Cunard 
mail steamers touch on 
their voyages to and 
from Europe, and as the 
terminus of the great : 
railway from Quebee to 
the Atlantic, it bids fair 
some day to become a 
place of great commer- 
cial importance. The 
streets of Halifax are spa- 
cious, aftd cross each oth- 
erat right angles. Man 
of the houses are of wood, 
plastered and stuccoed, 
and many are hand- 
somely built of stone. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, TREMONT STREET. 

The accompanying view of the Masonic Tem- 
ple, on Tremont Street, one of the landmarks of 
Boston, was drawn and engraved expressly for 
the Pictorial, and is a faithful representation. 
This building was completed in 1832. It is 
90 1-3 feet in length, 60 feet in width, and 52 
feet in height. ‘The towers upon the front cor- 
ners are 90 feet in height from the ground. This 
building Raving been sold to the federal govern- 
ment, will’ henceforth be a U.S. court-house, 
and mechanics are now busily at work remedel- 
ling the whole interior. ‘The exterior alone will 
remain as it was when built. Prior to the erec- 
tion of the Masonic Temple, the space between 
St. Paul’s Church and the corner of West Street 
was a large garden set out with elm trees, lilac 
hedges, tulips, trees, catalpas, ete. This was 
the site of a public house, and of the Washing- 
ton Garden Amphitheatre, long a favorite place 
of resort. Here was established the firstagymna- 
sium opened in Boston, under the auspices of 
the learned and accomplished Dr. Follen. It was 
a very complete establishment. In the centre 
rose a tall mast for climbing, with stays reaching 
to the corners of the garden—and there were 
wooden horses, parallel bars, swings, horizontal 
masts, and all the appliances of the best gymnas- 


SAMBRO’ LIGHT, HALIFAX HARBOR, NOVA SCOTIA. 


tic schools. At that time, about thirty-two 
years ago, there was as great a mania for gym- 
nastics as there is now for skating. Old and 
young entered with spirit into these athletic ex- 
ercises. Gray-bearded seniors might be seen 
climbing the slippery mast, and doctors of divin- 
ity swinging head down from the parallel bars. 
But the fever, which furnished ogee of material 
for the wags of the day, for the sharp hits of 
Buckingham and Johnston, subsided, the ground 
was sold for building lots, the trees and the appa- 
ratus disappeared, and the scene was totally 
changed from its rural and suburban character, 
and became a compact block of residences. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS ORTHODOXY. 
The biographers of the immortal bard have 
been numerous, but very few of them have said 
anything of his religious character; and many, 
erhaps, may feel surprised that one of our 
| res in Maine has proposed to deliver a lec- 
ture on the passages of Scripture illustrated by 
Shakspeare. The poet is usually thought of as 
being entirely careless of religion, or as simply 
resting for eternal happiness on his morality in 
the latter years of his life. But there are two or 
three facts which may tend to raise our estima- 
tion of the bard on this matter. We lay here 
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but little stress on his beautiful reference to 
Palestine in his tragedy of Henry IV. 
‘* Those holy fields, 
Over whoee acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 

But there are two facts which go far to encour- 
age our hope as to his real Christianity. 

It will be remembered that he entirely aban- 
doned the stage, and left London is 1610, and 
retired to Stratford-on-Avon, his native place, 
where he died in 1616. During this period it 
would seem that he and his family attended his 
parish church, where the Rev. Richard Byfield, 
an eminent puritan minister, and father of the 
distinguished commentator on the Epistle to the 
Colossians, commenced his lengthened ministry 
in 1596. Richard Byfield was a faithful and 
energetic minister of Christ, and we hope, both 
from his character, and from the fact of Shak- 
speare being his constant hearer, that some 
degree of Christian sympathy existed between 
them. 

But there is another still more hopeful circum- 
stance. Shakspeare’s will was written some 
two months before his decease, in April, 1615, 
and is remarkable for its Protestant and evangeli- 
cal character. He says, “ First, I commend my 
soul into the hands of 
God, my Creator, hoping” 
and assuredly believing, 
through the merits of 
Jesus Christ my Sav- 
iour, to be made partak- 
er of life everlasting ; 
and my body to the earth 
whereof it is made.” I 
am disposed, now that 
the pen is in my hand, 
to refer to a tradition in 
reference to the funeral 
sermon delivered for 
Shakspeare by the min- 
ister of the church he 
attended ; and I do this 
the more readily as I am 
not sure it has been 
printed. A very old la- 
dy, who was a native of 
that neighborhood, told 
me fifty years ago that 
she learned from her 
grandmother, who heard 
the sermon, that the con- 
gregation in attendance 
on that occasion was 
very large and very seri- 
ous in their feelings; 
that the preacher was 
very animated and elo- 
quent, and that after 
describing the intellec- 
tual character of Shak- 
speare at great length, 
and having avowed his 
Opinion that no man 
since the days of the 
apostle Paul had _pos- 
sessed so profound an 
acquaintance with all 
the diversified forms of 
human nature, he burst 
into tears, and exclaim- 
ed, “Would to God he 
had been a divine!” A 
wish in which he will 
yet have the sympathy 
of many.— Christian 
Watchman and Reflector. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year ..... 
One copy, two years. . 
Five copies. one year. 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 
of the club)...... 20 00 
(> One copy of Battou’s PicrortaL, and one copy of 
Tue Fiac oF our Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Reaper.—It is of the utmost importance to classify, if 
possible, the mental labors of the day, so that the most 
revere studies, and those which require the most 
thought and attention, should be limited to the earliest 
part of it, leaving the evening for lighter and more re- 
freshing occupations. We strongly recommend the 
trial of this plan. 

Mrs. F. M., New Orleans, La.—Mary Russell Mitford, the 
English authoress, was born in 1787. 

M. C.—We are afraid you will have to wait until Mr. 
Charles Lanman has accomplished the gigantic task he 
has undertaken. This gentleman proposes to compile 
a Dictionary of Congress, from the earliest times until 
the present It is to contain stetches of the successive 
sessions of Congress. of the different administrations, 
and of the presidential elections, all of which will be 
described more in biographical than in historical form. 
There will be not less than between four and five thou- 
sand names thus noticed. 

R. D.—Of the 16,440,000 European subjects of the sultan 
of Turkey, 10,435,709 are Uhristians, aud 6,004 921 
Mahometans. 

Artist.—Christian Rauch, the sculptor, died at Dresd-n, 
Dec. 8, 1857, at the age of eighty. Ilis most noted 
works are his monument to Albert Durer at Nurem- 
berg, and the monument to Frederick the Great at 
Berlin. He has been called the ** Prussian Phidias.” 

AmBRicus.”—The governor, lieutenant-governor. sec- 
retary of state, treasurer, and attorney general of 
Minnesota are elected by the people for two years, the 
auditor for three years. 

Sratician.—The Russian mission, now at Pekin has 
made known the result of the last census taken by the 
order of the emperor of China. The present popula- 
tion is said. by this document, to amount to four hun- 
dred and fifteen million, (that of Pekin being about 
ove million nine hundred and forty-eight thousand 
one hundred and fifteen). : 

J. Y —Piease send the twenty-six numbers of volume 
nine Pictorial by mail. The pay will be forwarded to 
you on their receipt. 

M.S.—There was a hussar company in this city many 
years ago. before our time The uniform was emerald 
green trimmed with gold. We believe each member 
was required to own his horse. 

Juua 8.—Make a confidant of your mother—the best ad- 
viser in all such delicate affairs. We respectfully de- 
cline giving advice. 
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“MAKE HASTE SLOWLY.” 

This golden precept, which was first enunci- 
ated centuries ago, is as sound to-day as when it 
was first uttered, and its application is as need- 
ful and important to ourselves as to the people 
to whom it was addressed. Frantic haste is the 
besetting evil of Americans and of the present 
generation. We make haste to be rich; we 
make haste to arrive at a journey’s end; we 
make haste to acquire knowledge ; in all the av- 
enues of trade, commerce, manufactures, travel, 
study, in everything we do, we hurry along at a 
headlong rate. Yet the gardener knows that 
those trees which grow most rapidly are the 
soonest to decay ; that the brilliant flower which 
blooms a few weeks from seed-time perishes at 


. the first breath of autumn ; while the sturdy oak, 


slow in growth and development, defies the 
storms of centuries. Even sporting men have a 
maxim, “it is not the distance that kills, it’s the 
pace.” Would this truth were recognized in the 
management of the human race, as well as in the 
training of animals. 

Admirable as are our provisions for education, 
it must be admitted that the forcing system is far 
too generally adopted. We undertake to teach 
the young too much—we overwork their brains. 
Physicians conscientiously tell us this, but their 
eloquent warnings uttered from time to time fall 
on heedless ears. The public at large admires 
the brilliant precocities of schools and universi- 
ties, without counting what they cost or come to. 
How many of the distinguished graduates of our 
colleges, the recipients of academic laurels, live 
to fulfil the expectations inspired by their early 
career? It is almost proverbial that they are 
either short-lived, or, in mature life, are out- 
stripped by men who made no figure at all in 
their college career. Ic is the old story of the 
hare and the tortoise. But do not let our readers 
understand by these remarks that we undervalue 
education or scholarship. By no means. Only, 
we would not crowd into a few years the studies 
which should be expanded over many. We un- 
derstand by education the gradual development 
of the mind, a never-ending course of intellec- 
tual training, and that, too, parallel with thor- 
ough physical training. 

The most prolific authors are those who make 
but moderate calls upon their minds. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott thought that five or six hours a day was” 
the limit to which literary labor could be extend- 
ed without injury to the brain. In the after part 
of his life, under the pressure of pecuniary ne- 
cessity, he far exceeded this limit, and the con- 
sequence was that his fine mind and his health 


suddenly gave way. Hugh Miller also over- 
worked himself. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
who is the author of sixty volumes, tells us that 
he never worked more than three hours a day, 
and these included his study as well as his writ- 
ing. Washington Irving, the Nestor of Amer- 
ican literature, is able to delight the world by his 
pen, though he has passed the allotted limit of 
man’s life, because he is an “ casy-goer,” labors 
a limited number of hours daily, and never con- 
tinues his toil after he perceives symptoms of fa- 
tigue. Steady, continuous labor, pursued day 
after day and year after year, produces extraor- 
dinary results. Let us allow thirty years of literary 
productiveness to an author, and three hundred 
working days in a year. A man can easily 
write, without over-working himself, five printed 
pages a day. For a term of thirty years this 
would yield a product of 45,000 pages, or more 
than one hundred volumes of 400 pages each. 
We have spoken of authorship—only one form 
of intellectual labor, but the same truths apply to 
other pursuits. We work with a ferocious en- 
ergy in hope of enjoying rest at some future 
time. But even if total repose were desirable or 
attainable in this world of unrest, where employ- 
ment seems to be the condition of content, 
the capacity of enjoyment is gone when the 
over-worked toiler reaches the limit he has sct to 
labor. The remainder of his existence must be 
devoted to patching up his invalid frame, and 
prolonging an existence from which the sunlight 
has departed. On the other hand, the man who 
has but moderately taxed his brain, finds a pleas- 
ure in the well-balanced exercise of his intellec- 
tual and physical faculties to the last day of a 
prolonged existence. Let us then be as moder- 
ate in our labors as in our pleasures, sure that to 
“make haste slowly” is the safest way of ac- 
complishing a long and profitable journey. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON, 

It may not be uninteresting at the present mo- 
ment to give an outline of the life of Napoleon, 
now united to the Princess Clotilda of the house 
of Savoy. Napoleon Jose;h Charles Paul Bon- 
aparte was born on the 9th of September, 1822, 
at Trieste, and is the second son of the ex-king 
Jerome and of the Princess Frederick of Wur- 
temberg. Ile was residing at Rome with his 
grandmother Mdme. Letitia Bonaparte when the 
insurrection of the Romagna, in which two of 
his cousins were compromised, obliged him in 
1831 to emigrate to Florence; in 1835 he left for 
Switzerland, remained for two years in a school 
at Geneva, and in 1837 entered the military 
school of Louisbourg (Wurtemberg). His edu- 
cation being completed (1840), he refused to bear 
arms for any country except France, and the late 
Louis Philippe allowed him to return temporarily 
to France with his father (1847.) 

On the day of the fall of the dynasty of July, 
Prince Napoleon hastened to the Hotel de Ville 
(24th of February), and two days after he wrote 
a letter, which has since been published, in 
which he offered his services to the provisional 
government, declaring that the “duty of all 
good citizens was to rally round the republic.” 
He united himself in a more explicit manner to 
the republican principle in his profession of faith 
to the electors of Corsica, as candidate for the 
assembly. Being elected by 39,229 votes, he at 
first sided in the constituent assembly with the 
moderate republicans, and generally voted with 
the right for the proportional tax, two chambers, 
the institution of the presidency, the Italian ex- 
pedition, the proposition for the maintenance of 
capital punishment, etc., and voted with the mi- 
nority against the banishment of the Orleans 
family. On the 10th of February, 1849, he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, 
but was recalled a short time afier fur having 
quitted his post without authorization, and was 
replaced by M. de Bourgoing. This act of se- 
verity made him a stronger partisan in the dem- 
ocratic opposition, and during the sitting of the 
legislative assembly, where he still represented 
Corsica, he sat on the benches of the left, and 
supported several of their propositions until the 
year 1851. At that period he more frequently 
abstained from joining in the stormy discussions 
which took place at the close of the assembly, 
and soon after the coup d'etat withdrew into pri- 
vate life. This retirement, however, was not of 
long duration. 


}- At the end of the year 1852, at the restoration 


of the empire, Prince Napoleon was eventually 
called forward as an hereditary descendant (18th 
Dec.), and in virtue of the senatus consultum of 
the 23d, he assumed the title of French Prince 


and had by right a place in the senate and in the 
council of state. At the same period he received 
the insignia of grand cross of the legion of 
honor, and, although he had not yet served in 
the army, the rank of general of division. When 
war was declared against Russia, he requested 
permission to share the perils of the army. He 
embarked at Marscilleson the 10th of April, and 
commanded a division of infantry of reserve at 
the battles of Alma and Inkerman. A short 


time after, the weakness of his health, and per- 


haps also the publication of the pamphlet printed 
at Brussels, and containing too free an opinion 
of the plan of campaign adopted in the Cri- 
mea, caused him to be recalled to France, where 
a mission more in conformity with his enlight- 
ened tastes awaited him. Being named presi- 
dent of the imperial commission of the universal 
exhibition of 1855, he fulfilled this post with an 
active zeal and a firm will, which were duly ap- 
preciated by the foreign juries and all the exhib- 
itors. Since the birth of a direct heir to the im- 
perial crown, he has remained more aloof from 
public affairs. In 1857 he undertook a long voy- 
age of discovery in the North Seas, an account 
ot which was published by M. Charles Edmond. 

Prince Napoleon has lately been placed at the 
head of the newly-formed ministry for Algeria 
and the colonies (24th of June, 1858). He is 
now dedicating his attention to the material wel- 
fare of the colony. Its agriculture, its railways, 
its industrial interests, are all under considera- 
tion; and there is every reason to believe that 
Algeria will lose the military character of its col- 
onization, and become a source of great wealth 
to the French nation. 


Russr1a. —A students’ riot at Moscow has cre- 
ated some excitement there and at St. Peters- 
burg. Some young men were arrested for hiss- 
ing a professor; three hundred of their friends 
left the university in consequence; the emperor 
interfered in the matter and his minister recom- 
mended the students to return to the college, giv- 
ing them eight days for reflection. They accepted 
the proposition, and the afluir was soon hushed 
up as only a schoolboy’s riot and not an affair of 
state. 


A Cousin or Higuiraxnp Mary.—A corre- 
spondent of the Ayr Express says that there is 
now living in Stewarton a matron named Shields, 
who is a cousin cf Burns’s Highland Mary, 
whom she characterizes as having been “an 
unco’ bonnie lass,” and the poet as having “a 
great deal o’ rough an’ ready sense. Mrs. 
Shields has attained her 101st year. Her mother 
died a centenarian, and neither of them was ever 
three miles from Stewarton ! 


Very LikeLy.—An English paper says that 
if the Great Eastern steamship is successful in 
point of speed the government will buy her and 
order more. “A few more left of the same 
sort!” Yes—but John Bull must be richer than 
he is to buy Great Easterns by the gross. 


“Come, come witn THE 
—The Cleveland Plaindealer tells of a youth 
who went gipseying in a gipsey encampment in 
Ohio, and carried away a beautiful Bohemian 
maiden about sixteen years old. The zingari are 
tracking him. 


A Cupan Nove tist.—Don Teodoro Guer- 
rero, of Havana, is about to publish a novel un- 
der the curious title ‘ Personal History of Six 
Beautiful Women.” It wiil be introduced to the 
public by the Spanish Minister at Washington. 

> 

Tue Mormoxs.—It is said now that these 
rascals are not subdued, and that they succeed in 
preventing the execution of the laws. We really 
wish they had shown fight, and given Uacle 
Sam’s boys an opportunity of wiping them out. 


Brooxiyn Acavemy or Music.—The new 
Academy of Music for Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
which $95,000 have already been subscribed, is 
to be erected in the immediate vicinity of the 
City Hall, probably on Montague Strreet. 


» 


Imitatixnc Nature.—We are often told to 
imitate nature. Still we shouldn’t imitate her too 
literally. We needn’t dress in green velvet 
through the summer because she does. 

Quire a New One.—Why is a chimney- 
sweep like a lucky player at whist ?—Because he 
has the swit (soot ?) in his own hands. 


THE OVERFLOWS OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 

At the recent agricultural convention, held at 
Washington, the subject of applying meteorolog- 
ical observations to avert the disasters caused by 
the overflow of the Lower Mississippi, was dis- 
cussed at some length It is already known that 
the heavy rains and spring thaws which cause 
the mighty freshets on that river, occur at the 
headwaters of the river some six weeks before 
the freshets take place below. Now, if these 
changes could be promptly noted at the time, by 
means of rain-guages and water measurements, 
and the news thereof transmitted by telegraph 
to the prominent places on the lower part of the 
river, the time when the freshet would occur be- 
low might be known twenty, thirty, or even forty 
days in advance. This foreknowledge would 
enable the persons interested to adopt suitable 
measures to guard against the damages caused 
by these freshets; such as removing property 
from exposed situations, building, strengthening 
and repairing dykes and levees, and performing 
other effective work which requires many days 
of hard labor. By these timely precautions, 
millions of valuabie property might be preserved 
from the ravages of the flood. A very little ex- 
perience would enable observers at Memphis, 
New Orleans, or any other point on the river, to 
calculate with precision the height of the water 
on any given day, when possessed of the facts as 
to the condition of the headwaters of the tribu- 
taries at a specified previous period. In this way, 
with sufficient data as to the quantity of rain and 
the rapidity of the thaw upon the upper streams, 
and the height of the river at intermediate points, 
all of the same day, the exact day, and almost 
the hour could be ascertained, when a flood 
would take place below. There are already some 
three hundred stations on this continent, mostly 
in the United States, where meteorological ob- 
servations are regularly made, and the results 
transmitted to the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington ; and many of these may be made 
available at once for the important purpose 
suggested. Already, therefore, much good may 
be done; but greatly more, when the extension 
of the telegraphic wires throughout the interior 
of the continent shall render it practicable largely 
to multiply these stations for observation. 


Lovis Naroreon Irary.—The Turin 
correspondent of the London Times says: In 
discussing the Italian question as it now stands, 
it were folly to lose sight of the fact that for the 
Emperor Napoleon it is quite as much a personal 
as a political one. This is admitted by his own 
friends and adherents. Unless something can be 
done to content in some degree the Italians, and 
especially the Romans—something to alleviate 
their present condition and give them hopes of 
further improvement on some future day, he lives 
in constant apprehension of assassination by an 
Italian hand. 


Generat Hovston.—The old hero of San 
Jacinto has announced that he shall never engage 
in public life again after this or from this date. 
His whole life has been a perfect romance and 
crowned with adventure. If he wishes occupa- 
tion for his leisure, we would advise him to write 
out his autobiography. We heard him deliver 
an address in this city a dozen years ago, and 
were much impressed with his elegant oratory. 


+> 


Mrs. Jouxn Woop.—This favorite of the 
Bostonians has been coining money by her en- 
gagements in California, and has now taken the 
management of American Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco. What a mania actors and actresses have 
for managing!—in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred a fatal mania. 


>» 


A mere Trirce.—The direct tax for 1859, 
as adopted by the New York Board of Alder- 
men, amounts to $10,652,745 40. Why didn’t 
some benevolent alderman make an amendment 
to strike out the forty cents ? It is the last feather 
that breaks the camel’s back. 


~ 
> 


Tue Star Sranciep Banner.—The Brit- 
ish man-of-war, on board of which Francis Key, 
then a prisoner, wrote this patriotic song, is now 
permanently moored in the harbor of Hong 
Kong, as a receiving vessel. 


Miss Avonia Jones.—This talented young 
American tragedienne has gone to California, ac- 
companied by her mother. May she reap a 
golden harvest there ! 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Every now and then a story starts on the 
rounds, to the effect that the shrewd and unscru- 
pulous emperor of France is insane, or on his 
last legs. One of the latest French gossipers 
writes: “ One thing is evident, the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. is, historically speaking, DEAD ; his 
moral power, his prestige of influence, is gone. 
The galvanized corpse which now gibbers and 
croons at the Tuileries may be convulsed for a 
moment, and suddenly stretch out its poor para- 
lyzed arms to grasp that which is beyond its 
reach, creating a momentary alarm by upsetting 
everything between them and the object which it 
covets; but the power to have or hold, to make 
or destroy, is gone; and Emile Giradin is right 
when he exclaims, as he stands upon his own 
hearthrug before the fire in the saloon of his ho- 
tel in Champs Elysées,—‘ Look no longer to the 
Tuileries ; the Emperoris not there. The real 
Emperor of France is Prince Napoleon—and the 
Palais Royal is the real imperial palace,’ and the 
listeners, who catch his words and repeat them 
abroad, are right also, when they answer not the 
speech, but look at each other with significant 
approval, and not together as they disperse in 
groups to canvass the matter with coolness, and 
provide against the surprise which must assail 
the rest of the world when the changes anticipa- 
ted by that long head @id predicted by that 
sharp tongue, shall have occurred.” 

BURNS AT THE PLOUGH. 

On the last page of the present number we 
have placed a bold and spirited engraving, rep- 
resenting the peasant-poet Burns, seated by his 
plough, writing down in a fit of inspiration his 
address to the daisy. The likeness of the bard 
is made up from the most authentic portraits, 
and is therefore worthy of being carefully pre- 
served by all admirers of his genius. Whata 
fame is his! Wherever the sweet lowland tongue 
in which his strains are written is understood, 
every human heart beats responsive to his. Many 
poets, since Burns, have been the idols of the 
day, whose names are now utterly forgotten, but 
his songs will live with the race to which he be- 
longed. His immortality is a conclusive proof 
of the old saying, that the poet is born, not made. 
Schools and academies and universities may 
make polished writers, but they cannot impart 
the Promethean fire which alone confers immor- 
taliry, And we learn from Burns the lesson, 
that genius itself must derive its inspirations from 
its immediate surroundings and experiences. 
Burns was intensely national, and Scotland is 
now as often spoken of as the land of Burns as 
by any other qualification. What brighter fame 
can a man win than to be associated forever with 
“his own, his native land ?” 


“TELL THAT TO THE MARINEs !”—The new 
uniform of the marines is rather loud and stun- 
ning. The coat is a dark blue frock, double- 
breasted, trimmed with scarlet, and ornamented 
with gold lace; the pants are light blue, with a 
scarlet cord; the cap of the new style, of silk, 
with a leather top; and the sword is of the army 
pattern. 


> 
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Rarey, THE Horse-Tamer.—Mr. Rarey, the 
American horse-tamer, lately visited St. Peters- 
burgh at the invitation of the czar. Mr. Rarey 
wins the good opinion of society just as he does 
the affections of horses, by those nicely softened 
attributes which constitute the gentleman of 
nature. 


> 


Look 1x anp Sex.—Mayo & Cox, at No. 2 
Bowdoin Square Block, nearly opposite the Re- 
vere House, have one of the handsomest confec- 
tionary and ice cream saloons in this or any 
other city. It isa curiosity worth seeing to look 
in upon their elegant establishment. 


Artists’ Recerrions.—The artists’ recep- 
tions in this city and New York are aiding the 
cause of art immensely. This bringing society 
into contact with pictures and sculptures and 
their authors is a grand idea, and worthy of the 
fullest developement. 


> 


War 1s Evrore.—Paris and London gos- 
sippers say that the European war will break out 
on the Ist of April. People always make fools 
of themselves on that day. Look out for the Ist 
of April! 

Curran’s Nernew.—Mr. William Curran, 
son of Laurence, the brother of John Philpot 
Curran, the great Irish orator, is now an inmate 
in poorhouse in Kanturk, 


THE VILLAS OF FLORENCE. 


Artistes and literary men have a great passion 
for locating themselves in and about Florence. 
Mario, the singer, has a splendid villa on the 
slope of Fiesole. Taglioni, the great poctess of 
motion, also owns, or did own, a Florentine villa, 
where, in earlier days, her “light fantastic toe” 
found rest at intervals among poetic hills. And 
there are villas all about here sacred each to some 
genius of ancient or modern times. Old Landor 
—Savage in temper as in name—is now shelter- 
ing his gray hairs from the just retribution of his 
late calumnies, in the villa long occupied by his 
family on the hillside of Fiesole. Aforetime he 
was driven from this nest four contempt of court, 
having, on entering before the seat of justice, 
shaking a bag of Tuscan dollars, exclaimed in 
very intelligible Italian, ‘‘ These will secure my 
case, as I understand that opinions are bought 
here.” The whole bench immediately withdrew, 
and the next day he received his walking papers, 
and has not since been seen in Florence till now. 
It was from a window of his villa here that he 
threw out an offending servant—crushing in the 
act of violence his favorite plant, which conse- 
quence (not the bruised servant) called forth the 
exclamation, “ There—I knew I should do it 
some day!” “ What! killed the servant at last ¢’’ 
screamed his wife. “No, no! not that, but killed 
my camilia with his falf 1" 


PLAYING WITH WILD BEASTS. 

A few weeks ago, a Miss Noble, while attempt- 
ing to pat a tiger in a cage behind the scenes of 
the cireus at Philadelphia, was shockingly muti- 
lated by him. This is not the first accident of 
the kind which has happened upon the same spot. 
Several years ago, when a menagerie was loca- 
ted in this building, says the Bulletin, a huge el- 
ephant became enraged and he killed one man 
and injured others before he could be subdued. 
The fury of the animal was such that it was 
feared that he would tear down the building and 
make his way into the street where the conse- 
quences might have been frightful. So great was 
the alarm that a field-piece was brought to the 
front of the building in readiness to fire upon the 
animal in case of his escaping. Dr. E. K. Kane 
was among those who brought the elephant to 
terms finally. 


> 


Fovse.’s Pasutum Virx.—Consumptives, 
and those troubled with Coughs, Colds, ete., will 
consult their own interest by trying the virtues 
of this medicine. Being extremely volatile in 4 
its nature, it acts, in the true way of treating the 
above complaints, by infusing its vapors directly 
upon the lungs and air passages. Within a few 
weeks several cases of great benefit derived from 
its use have come to our knowledge, and we 
commend it to the suffering. The Pabulum 
Vit is advertised at length in our columns, to 
which the reader is referred. 


A NEW REASON FOR Divorce.—An elderly 
woman went to a Cincinnati Justice recently to 
inquire the best method of divorcing her daugh- 
ter from a man to whom the parents obj-cted as 
an unfitting person. The reason of the mother’s 
desire to have the twain divided was that the 
husband had promised her a new dress when he 
married the daughter, and, on the consummation 
of the event, had withheld the gift. 


> 


Tue German Press —The leading journals 
of Germany are exceedingly violent in attacks 
on the French government, urging the necessity 
of a perfect understanding between Prussia, 
Austria, and the German States. 


A Srrikinc Fact.—The number of appli- 
cants for admission to the Asylum for Inebriates, 
at Binghampton, N. Y., is 2800, and of these 
400 are women. The asylum can only accom- 
modate 300 patients. 


Tue Bioomer Cosrume.—This queer dress 
is still worn by some of the strong-minded in re- 
mote rural districts. In the great cities you can’t 
find a solitary bloomer. 


- 


A Corncipence.—Henry Hallam, the emi- 
nent English historian and critic, died on the 
22d of January—six days before the death of 
Prescott. 


e > 
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Piccolomini ought to send Batiou's Picroriat a check 
for $500.— Boston Post. 


We shouldn’t object, not we. 


+ 


Gatherings. 


The planters of Alabama are turning their at- 
tention to raising pork. 

The city of Louisville has purchased another 
steam fire engine for $9500. 


Five thousand of the seven thousand teachers 
in Massachusetts are females. 

The paid fire department of Baltimere went 
into operation a few days since. 

During the present century 250,000 patents 
for inventions have been granted in England. 

A New York letter says there are on deposit, 
in the Savings Banks of that city, nearly thirty- 
seven millions of dollars. 

There is said to be splendid skating on Lake 
Erie at Buffalo. There are miles upon miles of 
clear, pellucid ice, smooth as glass. 

Robert Comperry, at one time the wealthiest 
merchant in Nashville, Tenn., died in Memphis 
lately, in the lock-up, from intemperance. 

At the quarterly examination at West Point 
Academy, fourteen of the new cadets failed to 
stand the fire of the examination, and were sent 
home. 

Dr. Thomas Johnson, a distinguished physi- 
cian of Richmond, Va., who was considered one 
of the first anatomists of the age, died there 
lately. 

The Baltimore papers are talking of a new 
opera-house for that city. The Holiday Street 
Theatre and adjoining property will probably be 
used for that purpose. 

Tuscany, with a population not much greater 
than that of Virginia, has a standing army as 
large as that of the United States, or something 
like eighteen thousand men. 

The Chinese pretend to despise Enropean in- 
genuity, but they cannot mend a common watch. 
When it is out of order they say it is dead, and 
barter it away for a living one. 

A correspondent of the Honolulu Advertiser 
says it is believed that the Hawaiian nation is 
fast diminishing in numbers, and tending, as far 
as the natives are concerned, to extinction. 

The Kansas City Journal of Commerce says 
that both bituminous and cannel coal have been 
discovered in large quantities within eight miles 
of that city, in the bluffs of the Kansas River. 

The New York Tribune says that a new fire- 
arm—Colt’s pistol fitted to a stock so as to be 
used as a carbine on foot, in case of necessity-— 
has been adopted for mounted regiments of the 
U.S. Army. 

Peal’s famous painting, the “ Court of Death,” 
has been purchased by a western speculator for 
$20,000. He intends to have it engraved, and 
the engravings colored, and one hundred thou- 
sand copies sold at one dollar each. 

A western paper speaking of a person who is 
lecturing in order to get means to obtain an ed- 
ucation, an exchange says there are other pro- 
fessional lecturers who should devote the proceeds 
of their lectures to a similar purpose. 

The Washington States publishes a letter from 
a German, now 84 years old, who, it says, is 
perhaps “the only individual living in either 
hemisphere who enjoyed the pleasure of the ta- 
ble, seated on the right hand of Washington.” 

The Macdonough property in the First District 
of New Orleans, belonging to that city, was re- 
cently sold at auction for $290,000, or $60,000 
more than its estimated value when the property 
was divided between New Orleans and Baltimore. 


The Baltimore Price Current furnishes a table 
of the cotton factories in Maryland, showing the 
daily consumption of raw cotton to be nearly fif- 
ty thousand pounds, of the value of over six 
decaad dollars—operating 67,500 spindles and 
1731 looms. 

The Steuben Courier says that a school com- 
inissioner recently required a class of young 
gentlemen to pledge themselves ‘ not to attend 
evening parties, nor go home with the girls after 
dark,” before he would grant them the requisite 
certificates as teachers. 

Mrs. Gaskell, in “ Lady Ludlow,” describes 
Rev. Mr. Mountford, an Episcopal minister, as 
“a clergyman who had such a dread of damp, 
close air, that he left directions to the executors 
of his will to have the family vault well aired 
before his coffin was placed in it.” 

The notorious Marchioness de Brinvilliers, 
when she was ascending the scaffold, turned to 
her friend, and said that she was afraid she had 
forgotten to mention in her confession that she 
had poisoned her father. It was a trifling omis- 
sion which she wished to have rectified ! 

John Percy sued the Albany Evening Journal 
for the moderate sum of $1,300,000, for alleged 
libels; the jury failed to see the point of the 
joke, and told Mr. Perey he must not only do 
without the dimes, but pay the costs of pyosecu- 
tion. A good lesson for litigious individuals. 

The number of distinct species of insects al- 
ready known and described, cannot be estimated 
at less than two hundred thousand—there being 
nearly twenty thousand beetles alone now known, 
and every day is adding to the catalogue, most of 
which may be seen in the collection of the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

‘The number of Indians within the limits of 
the United States is three hundred and fifty 
thousand. More than three hundred and ninety 
treatics have been ratified with the Indians since 
the adoption of the constitution, by which the 
government has acquired five hundred and eighty- 
one million one hundred and sixty. three thousand 
one hundred and eighty-eight acres of land. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++ It is better to look round on prosperity 
than back on glory.— Lewis Cass. 

-.+. Against ill-chances men are ever merry, 
but heaviness foreruns the good event:— Shake - 
peare. 

++. It is not our criminal actions that we re- 
quire courage to confess, but those that are ridic- 
ulous and foolish.— Rousseau. 

-++. The true empire of genius, its sovereign 
sway, must be at home and over the hearts of 
kindred men.—Edward Everett. 

+++» Let none of us cherish or invoke the 
spirit of religious fanaticism : the ally would be 
quite as pestilent as the enemy.—Robert Walsh. 

.... In the effort to please, there is involved a 
subtle flattery that is all the more acceptable 
from its sincerity never being suspected.—Bovee. 
Every man must, in a measure, be alone 
in the world. No heart was ever cast in the 
same mould as that which we bear within us. 
— Berne. 


..+. We pay our friends a high compliment, 
and one that is seldom unappreciated, when we 
exert ourselves beyond common to please them. 
— Bovee. 

+++. There is nothing, however good in itself, 
which may not be converted into “stuff” by 
making a jumble of it, and interpolating trash. 
—RKobert Walsh. 

.... Some men envelop themselves in such 
an impenetrable cloak of silence, that the tongue 
will atfurd us no symptoms of the temperament 
of the mind. Such taciturnity, indeed, is wise 
if they are foolish, but foolish if they are wise. 
— Colton. 

.-.. How good and beautiful would it be, if 
our tastes, impulses and inclinations were so pure 
that we might live freely and naturally, as the 
birds or the flowers, trusting without misgiving 
to our spontaneous sympathies and movements ! 
—Gerrish. 

+++. There is but one pursuit in life which it 
is in the power of all to follow, and of all to at- 
tain. Itis subject to no disappointments, since 
he that perseveres makes every difficulty an ad- 
vancement, and every contest a victory—and 
this is the pursuit of virtue.—Lacon. 

.... Hope is the raddy morning ray of joy, 
recollection is its golden tinge ; but the latter is 
wont to sink amid the dews and dusky shades ot 
twilight; and the bright blue day which the 
former promises, breaks indeed, but in another 
world, and with another sun.—Jean Paul Richter. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


A boot-jack, like a sore finger, has to be healed. 

The man who shot time on the wing has re- 
newed his age. 

Can knocking a man down with a loaf of 
bread strictly be called smiting him with the 
“staf of life?” 

A man complained to his physician that he 
stuffed him so much with drugs that he was sick 
a long time after he got well. 


The man who heard a call from the “ voice of 
glory,” waited for the echo. It was “gory,” so 
he resolved to stay at home. 

Why should physicians have a greater horror 
of the sea than anybody else? Because they are 
more liable to see (sea) sickness. 

A New Orleans editor speaks of the pen of 
the editor of another paper, as racy and trench- 
ant, and nibbed with well-digested thought. 


Girls sometimes put their lips out poutingly 
because they are angry, and sometimes because 
their lips are disposed to meet yours half-way. 

An eccentric genius of Mississippi, in view of 
the failure of the Atlantic cable, suggests that 
the company make a trout line of it, and go into 
the fishing business. 

A writer on etiquette observes: “When you 
are seated next to a lady, you should be only po- 
lite during the first course ; gallant in the second ; 
but you must not be tender till the dessert.” 

A man came very near dying in California, in 
consequence of drinking a glass of cold water 
and putting on a clean pair of stockings—an ex- 
periment which he had not tried for a number of 
years before. 

We should really like to know how far off 
some of the newspapers will finally get. Every 
little while they announce in capitals, “ Further 
from California,” “ Further from Europe,” and 
soon. Where will they bring up? 

A clergyman being much pressed by a lady of 
his acquaintance to preach a sermon the first 
Sunday after her marriage, complied, and chose 
the following passage in the Psalms as his text : 
“ And there shall be abundance of peace—while 
the moon endureth.” 

« Well, Patrick,” asked the doctor, “how do 
you feel to-day?” Och doctor, dear, I enjoy 
very poor health intirely. The rumatics are very 
distressin’, indade; when I go to slape I lay 
awake all night, and my toes is swiled as big as 
a goose hen’s egg, so whin I stand up I fall down 
immediately.” 

A goa deacon, making an official visit to a 
dying hbor, who was a very churlish and 
universally unpopular man, put the usual ques- 
tion: “ Are you willing to go, my friend?” O, 
yes,” said the sick man, “Iam.” “ Well,” said 
the simple-minded deacon, “‘I am glad you are, 
for the neighbors are willing.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FLOATING TOMB.* 
A LEAF FROM A SAILOR’S LOG-BOOK. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir was the morning after the wreck of the good 
ship Queen Anne, and of all her crew and pas- 
sengers, more than one hundred and fifty, all 
told, we three desolate, forlorn, miserable men 
were all that remained. I well remember the 
scene, as well as the time. It was somewhere on 
the western coast of Africa, near the latitude of 
Ascension Island, and a more bare, sandy and 
dreary spot, I have never in all my wanderings 
placed my eyes upon. The country must have 
been uninhabited for many miles inland, for as 
far as the eye could reach, no sign of human 
life or habitation could be seen ; nothing but the 
flat, dead level of sand, diversified here and there 
by a straggling clump of parched vegetation, or 
a stunted tree, which seemed trying in vain to 
flourish in the hostile soil and climate. 

“ There’s the old Queen Anne, or all that’s left 
of her,” Watson remarked. We looked in the 
direction which his finger indicated, and our eyes 
rested upon the broken skeleton of the wreck, as 
it rested upon a rocky ledge, half a mile away. 
The beach upon which we stood was strewn with 
timbers and spars, while scarcely twenty feet 
from us lay the bodies of two of our late com- 
panions, which, with the fragments of the wreck, 
had been driven hither by the waves. 

The story of our fearful position is briefly told. 
We were seamen of the Queen Anne, and twenty- 
four hours before, that vessel was steadily plough- 
ing her way toward the Cape of Good Hope. 
Just at night a terrible gale had overtaken us, 
and driven helpless before it, the ship soon struck 
upon the ledge where her timbers were now part- 
ing. By some chance we three had been cast 
ashore with little injury, while all those who had 
lately been our companions, had met almost in- 
stantly with a watery grave. 

“ Well, here we are,” Flanders muttered, after 
he had taken a careful survey of the prospect, 
“and we may be sure there’s nothing very con- 
soling in our situation. What d’ye think, 
Watson ?” 

“ That it’s an amazing sight better than that of 
the rest of the old ship’s family.” 

“T’m not sure of that. What do you think, 
you Bill Sampson ?” 

“ That we are a great deal better off than we 
might be,” I replied. 

“Humph! I imagine you’ve never been 
wrecked as many times as I have. Now, my 
lads, let me tell you my view of our affairs. You 
see that we’re in a desperate fix, or if you don’t 
I do, and very clearly. Well, then, what’s to be 
done? Speak out, and let me hear your 
minds.” 

“ Strike through the country, and try to find 
some native village,” Watson suggested. 

“ Yes, that’s about as sensible advice as I ex- 
pected from you,” Flanders retorted, with a 
sneer. ‘Do you know, my lad, what part of the 
world you’re in? Do you know that so far as 
our saving ourselves by the mainland is con- 
cerned, we might as well have been cast upon 
the shores of the Great Desert? We might 
travel eastward for twenty leagues, ay, and fifty, 
for that matter, and our bones would bleach in 
the sand before we could find enough to sustain 
our miserable lives with, even for one day. I 
tell you, I’ve been wrecked in these regions be- 
fore, and I know just what our situation is. 
And besides, should we happen to meet any of 

the natives, what kind of a reception do you 
think they would give us? I shouldn’t blame 
them if they ate us alive, for I don’t believe 
there’s anything else in the whole country that 
they can eat.’ 

Flanders laughed long and loud at his wit, and 
almost for the first time, I saw him lose the harsh 
bitterness of speech and manner which had be- 
come a part of his nature. He was a strange 
man, and none knew his disposition better than 
myself. He was an able seaman, and had been 
the best man on board our ship ; but among our 
whole crew, he had never had a friend. Some 
disappointment in life had ruined his spirit and 
turned all the human kindness he may have 
ever possessed, to bitter gall. 

“ What do you propose ?” Watson ee 

“The matter stands in about this way, Flan- 
ders replied. “‘If we stay here, we shall starve 


* The story is given substantially as narrated by a dis- 
abled inmate of Greenwich Hospital, England. Thestyle 
of narration is, of course, somewhat altered. 


to death ; if we try to penetrate into the country, 
we shall just as surely lie down on the sand and 
die before the end of forty-eight hours ; and if we 
build some kind of a craft out of these loose tim- 
bers, and put to sea again, we shall probably be 
swallowed up by the waves, although there’s per- 
haps one chance in ten that we will reach Ascen- 
sion Island, or be picked up by some outward 
bound Indiaman.” 

I knew that this view of the matter was the 
only correct one which could be taken, but Wat- 
son and myself both shrank from exposing our- 
selves to the fury of the boisterous ocean. The 
chance offered by it was indeed a fearfully frail 
one. It seemed like committing ourselves to the 
jaws of some rapacious monster, and expecting 
to escape from his power unharmed. But, on 
the other hand, we painfully realized that the se- 
curity offered by the land was still more precari- 
ous, and more certain to end in our destruction. 

“ Well, do as you like,” Flanders said, as he 
saw our hésitation. “I intend to make a raft, 
and trast myself to the ocean ; you may join me, 
or not, as you choose. And I tell you, my lads, 
our chances are not so desperate, as they might 
be, after all. Let us but once get a dozen 
leagues from the shore in safety, and we are right 
in the track of the trading-ships. Let us fall to 
with a will, and leave this shore before night.” 

Our objections were overcome, if we were not 
persuaded, and under the direction of Flanders, 
we commenced to collect the spars and timbers 
which lined the shore, and to shape them into a 
rude raft. This work was pursued unremittingly 
through the day, and, meanwhile, tke hot Afri- 
can sun had risen, and was pouring down upon 
us its terrible heat. We would have paused, but 
the stern voice of Flanders forbade us. 

“Work, work, for your lives !” he repeated, as 
often as we would have thrown ourselves down 
upon the beach in exhaustion and despair. 
“Our only safety lies in tinishing this raft and 
embarking before we grow too weak to continue 
the work.” 

We knew this was the truth, and again and 
again we roused our flagging spirits, and toiled 
beneath the fervid rays of the sun. But at last 
the raft was completed. It was as large and 
strong as it lay in our power to make it, notwith- 
standing which, it was but a frail dependence. 
It was perhaps six feet square, and in the centre 
was a small house or hatch, barely capable of 
holding three persons. 

“ Get aboard, now,” Flanders said, “and be 
ready to push off when I follow you. But hold; 
Sampson, in heaven’s name, what ails you?” 

Ay, what was it? In truth, I knew not my- 
self. All the day my blood had coursed through 
my veins as hotly as though it had been charged 
with molten fire, and now, as I lay helpless upon 
the raft, my brain seemed bursting, and my eyes 
grew dim and bloodshot. I tried to speak and 
answer the question, but a fearful spasm just then 
convulsed my frame, and my hands were invol- 
untarily clutched together like a vice. 

“Speak, William, what is it?’ Watson anx- 
iously asked. “My God, he doesn’t answer 
me; there are great yellow circles round his 
eyes, and his face is almost black. Flanders, 
what—” 

“ Peace, peace !” the latter sternly interrupted. 
As he spoke, he sprang upon the raft ; and before 
I was well aware of his intentions, he had raised 
me bodily in his arms and deposited me upon 
the beach. 

In an instant I was upon my feet, and when I 
saw that Flanders had regained the raft, a horri- 
ble suspicion shot through my brain. ‘ Flanders, 
Watson, hold—stay!” I frantically shouted, 
plunging up to my knees in water in my mad 
endeavors to gain the raft, and in which I was 
thwarted by Flanders. “In God’s name, stay!” I 
almost yelled, as I saw the attempts which the 
jatter made to shove off. ‘ You can’t leave me 
here to die !” 

“You'll die soon enough, at all events!” 
Flanders replied. “ Don’t you know, Bill Samp- 
son, that you’ve got the coast-fever. It’s a fact, 
and all the doctors in Europe, if you had ’em 
here now, couldn’t help you! You’re a doomed 
man; you haven’t six hours to live!” 

“ But you can’t mean to leave him here to per- 
ish!” Watson exclaimed, arresting Flanders’s 
attempts to shove off the raft. ‘‘ You may be mis- 
taken about his having the fever; and even if 
you are not, it is our duty to stay with him to the 
last.” 

“ Yes—and bring the plague on ourselves, 
would you? No, my lad; you don’t delude me 
in that way. I tell you he has the fever, and no 


power on earth can save him. I’ve seen hun- 
dreds of natives die with it on the Madagascar 
coast, and I’d rather you’d put a bullet through 
my heart than compel me to stay with him half 
an hour! Off—push off, idiot that you are, or 
we’re both lost men !” 

He seized the pole as he spoke, and with one 
mighty effort, sent the raft a dozen feet from the 
land. There was little or no surf to overcome, 
and he continued his efforts until he had given 
impetus enough to the raft to prevent its return 
to the shore. This being done, it slowly drifted 
away towards the west, rising and falling upon 
the high waves until I could see it no longer. 
But it did not disappear from my sight until I 
had heard the voice of Watson frantically im- 
ploring and beseeching his companion to return 
and take me on board, nor until each angry and 
peremptory denial of the hard-hearted Flanders 
was borne across the water to my ears. 

The raft lessened to my view, and dwindled 
to a mere speck upon the horizon. I stood upon 
the beach like a statue, and watched it until I 
could see it no longer. The fever still burned 
in my veins, and seemed to drink my very blood, 
but while I realized the horrors of my fearful 
position, I paid no heed to it. I sat down upon 
the beach, covered my face with my hands, and 
wept. Iam not ashamed to confess it—I wept 
like a child. Until now, a faint hope of escape 
from the desert-prison had existed in my mind, 
but the heartlessness of Flanders had deprived 
me of this, and I was left alone to die. In those 
few moments of keen agony, I recalied the faces 
of all the friends I had ever known. I pictured 
to myself the English home which I should 
nevermore behold, and recalled to mind almost 
every eventful occurrence of my life. 

This state of mind lasted for a few moments, 
and then I became conscious of the tearful gripo 
of the fever-fiend. I have a confused remem- 
brance of what followed; I know that I became 
mad and delirious. I shouted, I sang, I called 
upon Flanders to come back and succor me, 
threatening that my ghost should haunt him if 
he did not. Then I ran up and down the beach, 
stopping now and then to tear up great handfuls 
of the wet sand, which I hurled into the sea with 
boisterous merriment. I laughed, prayed and 
sang alternately, until at last I had exhausted all 
my powers in my strange madness, and I sank 
down upon the beach insensible. It was at first 
only a partial stupor, for I was conscious that the 
dashing of the waves upon me had in a measure 
«abated the intensity of the fever ; but this percep- 
tion soon departed, and I became totally 
unconscious. 

* * * 

Of the time that had elapsed during my in- 
sensibility, I had upon waking, no definite idea. 
My senses came to me as suddenly as to one who 
wakes from a sleep of a few hours. I attempted 
to rise, but I found myself unable. I was weak 
in every limb. Still, my mind was clear ; I re- 
called distinctly every late occurrence, tracing 
them step by step from the departure of the 
Queen Anne from Southampton until the heart- 
less desertion of Flanders had left me alone upon 
the coast. Here, of course, I was compelled to 
stop; and so I turned my attention to the place 
where the return of my senses had found me. 

The place where I was lying was, I quickly 
discovered, a ship’s berth; and this discovery, 
coupled with the rocking motion which influ- 
enced all the surrounding objects, and a certain 
rippling noise which struck faintly on my ear, 
soon led me to conjecture that I was in the cabin 
ofaship. I had hardly arrived at this determin- 
ation before the curtains of the berth were drawn 
back, and a manly, sailor-like man stood bo- 
side me. 

“ Well, shipmate, how goes it?” he exclaimed, 
in a cheerful voice. 

“ T expect I’ve fallen into such good Christian 
hands,” I replied, “ that it's only a matter of 
course that I’m in a fair way. But I must con- 
fess, I have a lively curiosity to know where I 
am, and how I came here.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. What is the last thing 
you can remember ?” 

“I know of nothing since I laid myself down 
to die on the beach,” I replied. 

“ That was four weeks since,” the man said. 

“Four weeks? Is it possible ?” 

“Tt is just so, and we are on the opposite side 
of Africa now ; we doubled the cape almost two 
weeks ago. But the story is only a short one, 
and as you will of course wish to hear it all, let 
me commence at the beginning.” 


I assented, and he began as follows : 


“You are now in the cabin of the ship Mame- 
luke, from New York, and I am the first mate. 
Several hours after passing Ascension Island, 
the captain detected with his glass, a speck upon 
the water far off to the southeast ; and afterwards 
examining it for some time, he pronounced it a 
boat. I looked through the glass, and was of 
the same opinion, and the ship’s course was at 
once changed in direction of the supposed boat. 

“ In rather less than an house we were along- 
side of it; and we then made the discovery that 
it was a raft, with a small, raised covering in the 
centre. Upon boarding the raft, and entering 
this house, a deplorable sight met my eyes. The 
body of a man was lying near the entrance, ex- 
tended at full length. He must have been dead 
several hours, for the hands were perfectly cold 
and stiff. But the appearance of his face in- 
stantly arrested my attention. It was black— 
and from this I know that he had died of the 
terrible coast-fever, and not from starvation or 
exhaustion, as I was at first naturally led to 
suppose.” 

“Did you ascertain his name?” I eagerly 
asked. 

“ Yes; upon his left wrist there was the name 
Robert Flanders, marked with India ink.” 

“Tt was a terrible retribution!” I said, in a 
low voice. ‘But there was another, was there 
not ?” 

“T was just on the point of telling you of him. 
Another man was sitting near by, with his back 
propped up against the side of the hatch; and 
this one was almost in the last agonies of death, 
for the fever had seized upon him, also !”’ 

“Poor Watson!” I murmured, and my eyes 
filled with tears. “I was just beginning to hope 
that he had escaped.” 

“Yes, his name was Watson, as he told us; 
but he did not live an hour, although long 
enough to save your life. He was almost gone 
when we found him; and he had only strength 
to give us his story in as few words as possible, 
and with a weak voice, before he breathed his 
last. But he besought us, with his last words, 
to lose no time in repairing to the place on the 
coast which he described, and rescuing you. 
According to his story they had been afloat upon 
the raft for a day and a night, and the fever had 
attacked them before they lost sight of the coast. 


“Our captain was at first disposed to disbelieve 
that part of Watson’s story which related to you, 
but I was firmly impressed with the truth of all he 
said, and yielding to my representations, he or- 
dered the ship’s head to be directed shoreward. I 
was instantly struck with Watson’s description ot 
the place where he had left you, for I recognized 
the ledge upon which the Queen Anne had gone to 
pieces, as one upon which I myself had once 
been wrecked. 

“ We easily found the place, and anchored just 
outside the dangerous obstruction. I immedi- 
ately repaired to the beach with a boat’s crew, 
and there, sure enough, we found you, just as 
you had lain for almost twenty-four hours. You 
seemed to be dead, and your appearance was al- 
most exactly like that of Flanders. We brought 
you aboard, however, and as we happened to 
have a doctor among our passengers, you were 
immediately put into his hands.” 

“ And have I been very sick ?” 

“Enough so, I should say, to last you through 
the rest of your life! During the two weeks 
which followed, you raved incessantly, and more 
than once we thought you would need nothing 
more from us than a sheet and a fifty pound 
weight! But you have recovered, and it seems 
almost like a miracle !” 

“While poor Watson sleeps his last sleep !” I 
sorrowfully whispered. ‘ Heaven rest his soul! 
He was a true and faithful friend. His voyages 
are ended, and may the billows roll lightly over 
his head! But I forgot—did you bury him in 
the sea ¢” 

“Yes—both of them. There were many spars 
and timbers in the make-up of the -raft that our 
captain intended to transfer to his vessel, but he 
yielded to a superstitious notion of the crew, and 
forbore to do so. The fact of the raft coming to 
us with such a strange and fearful burden, im- 
pressed the sailors with profound awe; they be- 
came possessed with the idea that the ghosts of 
the two dead men would not fail to haunt any ship 
which might appropriate any part of the raft— 
their property! Accordingly the two bodies 
were permitted to remain within the hatch ; and 
after our carpenter had water-logged it, it sank 
slowly from our sight, bearing its strange freight 
with it. Never before, I imagine, was a sailor 
buried in a coffin made by his own hands!” 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PICTURES OF BOULOGNE, FRANCE, 

Everybody has heard of Boulogne, on the coast of Picardy, France, and 
within two or three hours’ sail of the English coast. Everybody knows 
how it is divided into the upper and lower town, and how the latter, 
which is called Boulogne-Sur-Mer, or Boulogne on the sea, is a very inter- 
esting place, with many handsome streets and houses, and many queer 
nooks and corners, and many queer people, the fishermen, women and 

irls most attracting the attention of strangers. The harbor of Boulogne 
is too shallow for large vessels of war, but merchant ships of the heaviest 
tonnage can go in and out at high tide. From this spot it was that Napo- 
leon i prepared to invade England, and accordingly ordered the harbor 
to be deepened, vessels to be built and forts erected for the protection of 
the place. Here he formed a camp and collected a vast army, but on the 
breaking out of hostilities with Austria, in 1805, they were despatched 
elsewhere. Boulogne is a bishopric and contains six churches, a hos- 
pital, an exchange, a maritime court, a society for the promotion of agri- 
culture, commerce and the arts, a school for instruction in navigation, 
sea-baths, manufactories of soap, earthen-ware, linen and woolen cloths. 
Herring and mackerel, large quantities of which are caught off the coast, 
Champagne and Burgundy wines, coal, corn, butter, linen and woolen 
stuffs, are the articles of export. The cheapness of living induces many 
English people of limited incomes to establish themselves at Boulogne, 
and you see as many English as French faces in strolling about the town. 
Our illustrative sketches will be confined to the fishermen of Boulogne. 
The first engraving represents a group of these people—sturdy, hardy 
and honest, big-booted, red-shirted, woolen-capped men, old and young 
women with curt petticoats, chunky boys and children. These fishermen 
and their families live in a quarter by themselves, and we give a sketch of 
one of the streets in this part of the town, with the steep steps that descend 
into it, the windows of the lower stories secured by stout shutters, and 
shrimp-girls, bare-legged and loaded with baskets and nets, paddling up 
and down. ulogne is more than a mere watering-place like Margate, 
Ramsgate, etc.—it is really a fine old town, the permanent residence ot 
many hundreds of English families, and moreover, now it is the great 
highway to Paris, Switzerland, and the East. This town say the guide 
books, is very ancient, was a town in the days of Julius Cesar, has man 
ancient Roman remains, and has been the scene of numerous battles ; all 
of which we need not dwell upon, for what town in Europe does not make 
these boasts? Julius Casar went everywhere. And as to battles, we 
can well believe all that is said on this point. The inhabitants of the 
earth have been quarrelling and fighting ever since Cain slew Abel, and it 
is easy therefore to imagine that Boulogne has had its battles and sieges 


STREET IN THE FISHERMEN’S QUARTER, BOULOGNE. 


like all other _ That the town is ancient, there are certain signs. 
That it is handsome and picturesque, every one may see. And it is evi- 
dent that of late years, owing to its popularity as a summer resort, it has 
vastly increased in size. The fishermen, we have remarked, are a peculiar 
ple, and live as much apart from the rest of Boulogne as if they lived a 
iundred miles away. Some of the peculiarities of these people are very 
singular. In the first place, we learn that they are proud and exclusive; 
for whilst they all work hard—the men on the sea and the women at home 
at net-mending and selling the produce of their husbands’ labors—they en- 
tertain such a sense of their own superiority to the bourgeois below, that if 
any one of their class, man or woman, were to marry a shop-keeper, he or 
she would lose caste, and it is said would be driven from the community. 
And this has always been their character. Formerly, nearly the whole 
of the town was in their hands, and the shop-keepers were considered to be 
a lower race, tolerated as necessary to minister to their wants. And though 
this has changed, and the greater part of Boulogne is occupied by the peo- 
ple they look down upon, they still entertain the same feelings. It is amus- 
ing to see these tall, sturdy fellows tramping down the stairs from their 
heights, dressed in their rough woolen shirts, huge boots reaching to their 
hips, and red worsted caps. These sturdy men, whilst they refuse to stoo 
to those whom they fancy are beneath them, will not on the other hand, 
flunkey to those above them. In the Fishermen’s Quarter, a duchess might 
pass through without notice, and a millionnaire draper would be looked upon 


BOULOGNE FISHERMEN. 


with silent — A late English traveller, in a very 
amusing sketch of Boulogne, denies that it is the cheap place 
which it has been generally represented to be. He says: 
“To all who are ‘about to go to Boulogne to live very 
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home? Bon jour—which manes the top of the morning to you, 
madam ; we'll go further and fare worse.’ And so we left to seek 
lodgings elsewhere. 


After sundry long sallies through lanes and 


blind alleys, I at last found what I wanted at less than half the 


cheaply,’ we say—don’t. The cheapness of Boulogne is a | figure that my friend’s friend had demanded.” The two remain- 


fiction. It is not a dear place compared with England, but 
certainly it is not remarkable for cheapness. Lodging, 
bread, meat, fish, vegetables, grocery, are nearly as dear as 
they are in English towns. Wines and spirits are cheap, 
but nothing else that I can find. Poultry is low-priced, but 
not cheap. You may get a fowl for a franc and a half; but 
what a fowl! Ihave seen pigeons lagger. Let me, how- 
ever, do justice to the donkeys. They are really good and 
cheap. You may get a donkey, and ‘one what will go,’ for 
half a franc per hour. Nor are carriages dear. The legal 
charge is two francs and a half an hour, but by bargaining 
beforehand you may get them much cheaper. My first care 
on the morning after my arrival at Boulogne was to hunt for 
lodgings. Living at an hotel did not suit my book. It is 
too expensive, and is, moreover, too wahemelibe for my Eng- 
lish habits. ‘May I not do as I will at mine own inn ? is a 
question which I have found by experience can seldom be 
answered in the affirmative. You cannot make an English 
home at an hotel; and wherever I am, a home I must have 
—not only a bed-room, but a parlor of my own, on which I 
can turn my key—a castle into which no one has a right to 
intrude. before breakfast I set out upon my search for 
this sine qua non, and scarcely had I begun when I met an 
old acquaintance—an Irishman—who eagerly profiered his 
help. ‘ Ah, sure,’ said he, ‘and what is it that’s brought ye 
to Deelenen all the way from London? And what is 
it ye’re looking for?’ ‘Well,’ said I, after returning his 
greeting, ‘I’m looking for lodgings.’ ‘Is it lodgings ye’re 
looking for?—then it’s I that can help you. There’s a 
widow woman just here who has rooms to let—a particular 
friend of mine. Come with me.’ And so away we went till 
we got to the shore, and to a small house thereon. ‘ Hallo,’ 
said my friend, knocking at the door with his stick. ‘ Mrs. 
What’s-yer-name, have ye any lodgings to let?” ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
said a comely looking dame ; ‘three chambers and a sitting- 
room.’ ‘By the powers, it’s just the thing; let’s look at 
them.’ Whereupon we went up stairs, and surveyed the 
apartments—a small sitting-room, two reasonably large bed- 
rooms, and a small closet. ‘And what’s your charge ?’ said 
I. ‘Sixteen guineas per month.’ ‘And, by the powers, 
very reasonable too,’ said my friend. ‘Reasonable, do you 


BOULOGNE SHRIMP WOMAN. 


ing sketches represents the shrimp-girls of Boulogne. One of 
these is starting for her daily toil with her heavy basket on her 
back, and her net with its long handle folded up on her shoulder. 
The manner of collecting the shrimps is shown in the last engrav- 


call it!’ I replied, ‘I think them monstrously dear.’ ‘Do | ing. The girl wades knee-deep in the shallows, pushing the net 


ye think, madam, that we’ll come over here to be robbed, 
when all that sort of thing can be done so much better at 


GATHERING SHRIMPS NEAR BOULOGNE. 


before her steadily and quietly. These shrimps are in great de- 
mand and bring a high price in the Boulogne fish-market. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GCEAN TREASURES. 


BY MISS M. T. W. 
Ocean! yield us up thy treasures 
From thy waters cold— 
Give us back the ones we love, 
We ask not for thy gold, 
But the ones so dear that sleep 
In the ocean's roaring deep. 


G :ntle hearts that loved 
Are calmly sleeping there, 
And beating hearts are still 
The beautiful and fair ; 
And the deep and dark blue wave 
Breaks gently o'er the good and brave. 


Still is the beating heart 
That was once so gay, 
And the rippling waters dark 
O’er the loved ones play, 
Calm and icy, cold and still, 
Without a single stir or thrill. 


Alas! the loved are gone, 
Their happy lives are o’er— 
Give back those spirits dear, 
We ask for nothing more. 
Those who joined in harmless pleasure, 
Ocean, yield thy dearest treasure. 


SaTAN. 

He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form not yet had lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined. and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun new-risen 
J ooks through the horizontal, misty air, 
Shorn of bis beams; or from behind the moon, 
In him eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs; darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archaungel.— MILTON. 


MORNING. 
On his shoulders night, 
Flinging his ebon mantle, rent with storms, 
Grimly retired, as up the ethereal steep 
The thieavenly coursers mounted of the sun, 
Aud bade the stars withdraw.—PENNIE. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

— Boston is getting to be decidedly gay, very New York- 
ish, if not Parisian. A review of the past winter shows 
a campaign brilliant evough to make the bones of the 
old Puritans rattle in their graves. Skating, rleighing, 
operas, balls, concerts, public and private theatricals, 
artists’ receptions, parties—what more could even a mer- 
cureal Frenchman desire, to give wings to Time? As we 
looked lately on the floor of the Boston Theatre, covered 
with whirling waltzers, we almost expected to see a train 
of grim spectres of the past stalking in to forbid the rev- 
elry and denounce the revellers. But the ball went on, 
and no stern phantom rose to interrupt the Universal 
Ae The star of empire that rose in Hayti a few 
years since has set inacloud. Faustin I. abdicated at 
Port au Prince as Napoleon I. abdicated at Fontaivebleau ; 
but he leaves no friends behind him to permit him to 
hope fora restoration. He will never see his ** hundred 
days” or his Waterloo. We fancy that he cares little 
now—for he finds his consolation in the possessiou of 
nearly three millions of dollars safely invested during his 
brief reign. General Geffrard ought to have held him in 
durance till he had disgorged his stealings, and made his 
life dependent on the completeness of his restitution. 
Does the fate of Soulouque shadow forth that of his 
white imitator, Louis Napoleon? The Kingston (Jamaica) 
Standard says of Soulougue, ‘The hurried glance 
that we had of his majesty as he passed our office, pre- 
sented to us a very fine looking sable gentleman, rather 
corpulent, and in stature much 2 appearance to one of 
our late governors. He appeared in excellent health, 
and was attired in a genteel and gentlemanly suit. Ilis 
suite appeared to be gentlemen of intelligence. .....Miss 
Judson, the white girl who eloped from the vicinity of 
Detroit, Michigan, with a negro, and was married to him 
at Wiodsor, C. W., bas availed herself of the laws of 
Indiana, and has procured a divoice in that State. She 
was just in time, as the Indiana statutes have been 
amended, and divorce is not quite so facile as hereto- 
fore......The Mendota Press says that two citizens of 
that town have recently lost their wives by elopement, 
and that the customary salutation in the streets, instead 
of ** How do you do, sir,” has become, *‘Is your wife 
safe this morning’?”...... Paris journals announce the 
death of general, the Duke de Plaisance, grand chancel- 
lor of the Legion of Honor. aged 84. He entered the 
French army after the 15th Brumaire. As aide-de-camp 
to Dessuix he was named colonel of the 3d Hussars at 
Marengo; general of brigade at Eylau, in 1807; and gen- 
eral of division. with the title of count, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign in Russia, in 1812. His name 
figures on the Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile...... The 
Traveller tells the following marvelous story: ‘* Two 
fashionably attired ladies met on the sidewalk recently 
where the deep snow had only been shovelled wide 
enough for one to get along. It was a humifirting 
thought for either to back out, and after enduring each 
other's indignant gaze for a t, they decided not to 
do it. As ‘Greek meets Greek,’ so they met. There 
was a clash of steel, a cloud of snow—then two collapsed 
quantities of dry goods and hardware went sailing along 
the streets in opposite directions with the majesty of a 
seventy-four gun ship with sails shattered......At the 


Burns dinner in Liverpool, the chairman—a Scotchman, 
too—thought that if Burns had lived as long and pos- 
sessed the education of Scott, he might have made quite 
as great a poct. He evidently is no believer in the doc- 
trine Pecta nascitur non fit...... Late foreign intelligence 
disappoints the hope that the king of Naples—that fero- 
cious tyrant and enemy of liberty—was near his end. 
“ Whom the gods love die young,”"—not so with villains 
like Bomba. ..... Ata late meeting of the officers of the 
railroad companies controlling the land route between 
New York and Boston, via Springfield, it was decided to 
provide comfortabie smoking cars, to be attached to the 
through express trains. It is also in contemplation to 
place tables in the smoking car for the accommodation of 
those who desire to read. This must be sad news to anti- 
tobacco societies......The value of the military stores 
in possession of the French war department, is estimated 
at 631,000,000 francs. ..... The city of London covers 63 
acres of ground, and contains 98 parishes for the relief of 
the poor.- The number of paupers is about 2730. .....No 
franking privilege exists in England. Even the queen is 
obliged to pay her penny postage......A short time 
since a gentleman got into a Washington Street coach in 
which were ten pretty girls. Upon ascending the steps, 
he paused for a moment, dazzled with the beauty before 
him. * There is rocm, sir; sit down,” said one of the 
ladies. ‘‘I thank you,” said the gentleman, getting in; 
“I thought of getting into an omnibus, but I have en- 
tered Paradise!”......Am exchange says that a party at 
a country town was lately visited by the following per- 
sons: Two Miss Understandings, three Miss Takes, Miss 
Management, Miss Conduct, Miss D. Meanor, Miss B. 

Haviour, Miss Fortune, and Mr. Philip Buster. It must 
have been a happy gathering...... The Indians of the 
West give occasional evidences of becoming civilized. 
The St. Paul Times says that a young Indian girl com- 
mitted suicide by hanging herself to a tree, rear Belle 
Plain, recently. Cause, disappointment of an affair of 
the heart. ..... A long report in one of the London pa- 
pers was lately telegraphed from Manchester by young 
girls, at the rate of 29 words a minute......A corre- 
spondeut of the Easton (Pa.) Daily Times, and who signs 
himself ** Inventor,” proposes to keep the Pacific Rail- 
road out of the way of Indians, buffaloes, and other in- 
conveniences, by suspending it from balloons, and hold- 
ing it in its place by large magnets buried in the earth at 
regular intervals. A telegraphic wire could be, be thinks, 

parsed over the tops of the gas-bags. and the expense of 
the whole ke less than the common plan by abcut 

$4,000,000 000. A sanguine inventor, this......The So- 

cety ui Arts in London have been handsomely hoaxed. 

A carriage With but ove wheel, and to be used without 

horses, we advertised to be exhibited at a cert-in place, 

and the embers of the society and the public in gene- 
rai were invited to come and see it. The ardor of their 
expectation was somewhat dampened when they were 
shown a wheelbarrow...... The Troy Whig announces 
that Mr. Charles H. Weeks, otherwise Weutworth, a gen- 
tleman for many years connected with the stage, but 
who was among the converts of the New York revival, 

last winter, and who has been preaching in different 
parts of the country since that time, has returned to the 
stage......A Parisian correspondent of a daily paper 
says that the fair empress of the French is bent upon 
other subjects of interest than those which occupy her 
husband's lieges without. Her majesty is anxious to in- 
troduce private theatricals as part of the imperial gaie- 
ties of the season, and not content with the important 
part fate has allotted her in the real drama of life, she 
pines to enact, in propria persona, its poetic shadow be- 
fure the feot-lights. M. Feuillet has received her majes- 
ty’s instructions to write a piece, in which an empress, 
without loss of dignity, might fitly participate. .....They 

are actually going to have an Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn. An act of incorporation has been granted to 
the shareholders, and £90,000 has already been sub- 
scribed towards the fund for its erection......Mr. Hurl- 
but’s comedy, ** Americans in Paris,” has been produced 
at the Varieties, New Orleans. ..... The Senate of Mis- 
souri has appropriated $2000 to the Mount Vernon Fund 

The vote was unanimous......Certain kill-joys about 
Leo X. lit up for his instruction a bonfire of thorns, and 
as the brambles blazed, and cracked, and went out, a 
deep bass moralist was set to shout, *‘ Sic transit gloria 
mundi. The merry pope, bending over the embers, and 
rubbing his hands, replied, *‘ But while it is passing, 
give us leave to warm our hands at it.’ It is a trite an- 
ecdote, but not without its moral...... Bayard Ta) lor 
says the hot houses of the czar, in latitude 6) north, 
«ontain the finest collection of tropical plants in Europe. 
Jalm trees are sixty feet in height, and there are banks 
of splendid orchards. The hot houses are about a mile 
anda half in length...... The private secretary of the 
governor of New York isa wag. The other day a young 
man, decidedly inebriated, walked into the Executive 
Chamber and asked for the governor. ‘‘ What do you 
want with him?” inquired the secretary. ‘0, I want 
an office with a good salary—a sinecure.”’ ‘ Well,” re- 
plied the secretary, ‘I can tell you something better for 
you than a sinecure—you had better try a water cure.” 
A new idea seemed to strike the young inebriate, and he 
vamosed. ..... Since the issue of the first patent for the 
sewing machire, in 1842, 285 patents have been granted 
for improvements on it......The story about a man 
named Tucker, his wife and two children, being frozen to 
death in a barn in the town of New Castle, N. Y., which 
went the rounds of the press and excited so much sym- 
pathy, turns out to be untrue. The “frozen to death” 
are alive and well...... There is a large emigration from 
Salt Lake into the southern section of California. The 
papers state that the towns are crowded with mourners 
or fugitives from Utah...... The Chelsea Horse Railway 
is about to be extended from Carryville to North Chelsea 
and Chelsea Beach......Leigh Hunt is writing a series 
of papers called ‘* The Occasional,” in the London Spec- 
tator...... A printer of the Fond du Lac Press office 
recently skated from Fond du Lac across Lake Winne- 
bago, and up tiie Fox River to Berlin, a distance of sev- 
enty-two miles, performing the feat in just five hours 
and fifteen minutes, or at the rate of fourteen miles per 
hour. 


Foreign Hutelligenee. 


Matters in General. 

That the demon of war may be exorcised is still the 
hope of the leading conservative men of Europe; still 
many cool politicians yet anticipate war.—In all the 
arsenals of the Austrian empire work goes on day and 
night, and the Austrian army is now ready to take tho 
field. It is suid that the troops eagerly desire to meet a 
foe worthy of their steel, and that, in the event of hos- 
tilities, the emperor would head them in person.—The 
present crisis in Italy is the result of two struggling 
forces—the national will of Italy and the foreign usurpa- 
tion of Austria. One necessarily increases as the other 
decreases, and the issue of this final and inevitable com- 
bat cannot be doubtful.—A London paper has this bit of 
gossip: ‘ Piccolomini is said to have received an offer of 
marriage from a fashionable and very young New Yorker, 
since her arrival in America.—The French government 
are examining plans and taking steps for defending the 
harbor of Marseilles. It is said that these defences will 
cost 152,000,000 francs.—It is proposed to shorten the 
voyage from Calcutta to China 2000 miles, by uniting the 
Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam by a navigable 
canal.—The monster concert in Paris, of which we have 
already spoken, will take place in April.—The city of 
Paris hae just purchased, for 2468 francs, a copy of the 
plan of Paris made in 1560 by Jacques Andraes and 
Ducerceau, celebrated architects of tue period. There 
are only two copies in existence. 


Wearlike Preparations. 

An American correspondent writes: ‘ The fact that 
France is preparing for war, is perhaps, after all, the cir- 
cumstance which most alarms the public, for that she is 
preparing there can be no doubt. But the state of affairs 
in Italy is such that she is obliged by her position to 
maintain a constant state of preparation, without the 
necessary inference that she is going to war. At the 
maritime ports the greatest activity prevails, and the 
transportation of war material toward these points is im- 
mense. I saw a few days ago at the Val-de-Grace, four 
hundred cases of amputating instruments, a most un- 
heard-of number, which had been sent in to sharpen. 
They are pressing actively the termination of the railway 
from Marseilles to Toulon, and from Toulon into the 
Sardinian territory at Nice.” 


A Funny Adventure. 

A Parisian dramatic author lately called on a manager 
to read him a new piece. The writer was very near- 
sighted, and, sitting close to a lamp, and holding his 
manuscript to his nose, began to read. In the mean- 
while the manager substituted a boy in his place, escaped 
and went to dinner. In two hours he returned and took 
his p'ace without having been missed. The author was 
in the last scene. ‘* Bravo!” cried the managerial critic. 
** Excellent! but I advise you to carry it to the Odion.” 
The chronicle does not mention the impression made 
upon the errand-boy who had supplied his master’s place 
during the reading. 


Prince ‘‘ Plon-Plon’s’’ Bride. 

«, The Princess Clotilde, now married to Prince Napoleon, 
is not beautiful, but she has what is perhaps better than 
beauty, a very sweet and amiable expression, which we 
are assured is but the faithful mirror of her charming 
character. She is rather petite and girlish-looking, with 
brown hair, and a beautifully white skin. 


The Huguenots. 

The famous ‘ septuor” of the opera of the Huguenots 
is shortly to be sung in Paris, not by seven voices, but 
by seven thousand! Three hundred choral societies are 
now rehearsing with a hundred trumpets and two hun- 
dred drums. The Palace of Industry will be the scene of 
this extraordinary musical display. 


Vincennes, France. 

The casting of cannon at this great military depot 
goes on with rapidity and secrecy. Louis Napoleon is 
said to bave purchased the secret of some terribly de- 
structive guns, and should he take the field, will display 
some extraordinary advantages over any enemy that may 
oppose him. : 

Money in France. 

It is affirmed that the people of France are having re- 
course anew to that system of hoarding which the con- 
fidence inspired by the earlier years of the administra- 
tion of the present emperor had persuaded her to lay 
aside, and the time cannot be far distant when she also 
will be a borrower. 


Weather in Paris. 

Sprirg has opened already in Paris. The Champs 
Elysees and the wood of Boulogne are crowded with car- 
riages, with horsemen and with ladies on horseback. 
The flower markets overflow with white lilacs, roses and 
other floral gems. 

M. de Montalembert. 

M. de Montalembert has had two silver statuettes 
made, representing Demosthenes and Cicero, intending 
to present them to the two counsel who conducted his 
defence in the late trial. 


The French Army. 

The Paris Constitutionnel says that the French army 
will on the first of June number 682,000 men, of whom 
497,000 will be ready for active service. 


India. 
The rebels have been fighting desperately at different 
points, but have been signally defeated by the British. 


China. 
The pope is about to divide China into a number of 
new dioceses, and send out several new missionary bishops. 


Algeria. 
We learn from Algeria that the revolted tribes of Aures 
have been completely beaten by General Desvaux. 


The Debt of Austria. 


The Times says the income of Austria is £28,000,000; 
her debt is £200,000,000. 


ARRH 
Coughs. 

Covucus.—The administration of medicinal preparations 
in the form of a Lozenge, is of all modes the most eligi- 
ble and convenient, more expecially as regards a Coven 
Remepy. Brown's Bronchial Troches” or Cough Lo- 
venges. allay irritation which induces Coughing, having 
a direct influence to the affected parts. 


Colds, 


Cotps —Few are aware of the importance of checking 
a Cough or * Common Cold” in its first stage; that 
which in the beginuing would yield to a mild remedy, if 
neglected, soon attacks the Lungs. * Brown's Bronchial 
Troches,” containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pul- 
monary Irritation. 
Asthma. 


Astuma on Patnisic.—A spasmodic affection of the 
Bronchial Tubes, which are covered with adry, tenacious 
phlegm—*: Brown's Bronchial Troches” will in some 
cases give immediate relief. If of long standing, perse- 
vere with them— they will alleviate in time. 


“An old lady friend having tried many remedies for 
Asthma with no benefit, found great relirf from the 
D. Letts, Frankfort, Il. 

Catarrh. 

CaTanna.—A form of Chronic Throat Disease, consiat- 
ing in iuflammation, which begins behind and a little 
above the palate, and extends up into the nose. ** Brown's 
Bronchial Troches *’ have proved very efficacious in this 
troublesome complaint. No sufferer from Catarrh should 
be without them. 

Enflucnza,. 


INFLUENZA —The great and sudden changes of our cli- 
mate are fruitful sourees of Pulmonary and Bronchial 
Affections. Experience having proved that simple reme- 
dies often act speedily and certainly when taken in the 
early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to Brown's Bronchial Troches or Lozenges. let the 
Influenza, Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so 
slight, as by this precaution a more serious attack may 
be effectually warded off. 


Bronchitis. 


Broncuitis. Clergymen‘s Sore Throat.-—A Chronic In- 
flammation of the small Mucous Glands connected with 
the Membranes which line the Throat and Windpipe; 
the approach of which is often so insidious as scarcely 
to attract notice—an increase of Mucus, and a sense of 
wearisomeness and loss of power in the Throat, after 
public speaking or singing. It arises from cold or any 
unusual exertion of the voice. These incipient symp- 
toms are ailayed by using Brown's Bronchial Troches, 
which if neglected, an entire loss of voice is often ex- 
perienced. 

Hfoarseness. 


HoaRrseness AND Turoat —This unpleasant and 
painful result of * Catching Cold.” or unusual exertion 
of the vocal organs, may at any time be removed by 
allowing one or two of ** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or 
Cough Lozenges, to dissolve slowly in the mouth. Hence, 
Singers and Public Speakers will find them of peculiar 
advantage. 

‘We have found them of great service in allaying 
Bronchial Irritation, and in subduing hoarseness pro- 
duced by Danie, Wise, late Editor of 
Zion's Herald. 

Whooping Cough. 

Coven.—* Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or 
Cough | ges, are with child laboring 
from this disorder, Hoarseness or other affections of the 
Chest, having a soothing influence, assisting expectora- 
tion, and preventing an accumulation of phlegm, which 
often causes a sense of suffocation so common with this 
cough. 


Consumption. 


In Consumption Brown's Bronchial Troches will afford 
great relief. They promote Expectoration, and allay 
the hacking Cough. For Asthmatic, Consumptive and 
Chronie Coughs, which are more or less troublesome at 
night, great relief will be experienced by taking at bed- 
time one or two of the Troches, which will ensure ease 
and comfortable rest. 


Public Speakers and Singers. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” contain ingredients 
acting specifically on the organs of the voice; tney have 
an extraordinary efficacy in all affections of the Throat 
and Larynx. restoring their healthy tone when relaxed, 
either from cold or over-exertion of the voice, and pro- 
duce a clear and distinct enunciation. 

Containing nothing that can injure the system, they 
can be taken as freely as requisite for clearipg and 
strengthening the voice. 


Pre-eminently the first and best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
** T recommend their use to Public Speakers * 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
“ Ihave proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BOSLON. 
* Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.” 
Da. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
** A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, §°.” 
DR. G. ¥. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
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y Opposite Franklin Statue. 


LOCKWOOD, LUMB & CO,, 


Di 


PLUMBERS, 
48 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTOY, 


Plumbing work of all descriptions done promptly and 
at reasonable prices. 


Our Morro.—THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Teems ror ApveRtistne —Tienty-fire cents per 
line. Advertleements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days iv privting Address 
M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Projnictor, 
No. 22 Winter Strect. 


EW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR &- FIELDS, 
BORTON. 


LIFE OE DOUGLAS JERROLD—8$1 00. 

AKAGO'S BIOGRAPILIES—2 vols —82 00. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE—S1 00. 

LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE—$1 (0. 

TUORNDALE—8S1 25. 

LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY—#1 00. 

EARNEST CARROLL—838c. 

CHRISTMAS ILOURS—50. 

FANNY KEMBLE'S POEMS —$1 00. 

WILLIE WINKIES NURSERY SONGS—7ic. 

LONGFELLOW’S MILES STANDISII—75c. 

JOURNEY DUE NORTH—81 00. 

THE AGE, BY * FESTUS” BAILEY—‘dc. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON—8$1 25. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WIT—75 

BARTOL’S CHURCH AND CONGREGATION—$1 (0. 

TRELAWNY 8 RECOLLECTIONS OF SILIRLEY AND 
BYRON—75c. 

RUN AWAY TO SEA—by Mayne Reid—7ic. 

WHITE LIES—$1 25. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS—Ist series—$1 00. 

RKOBERTSON'S SERMONS—2d terses—#1 00. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS—@d series—$1 00. 

ROBERTSON'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES—8$1 00. 


0G Any work published by T. & F. will be sent by 
mail free of postage on receipt of price. eop2w 11 


Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


HE late Rev. Dr. LEONARD WOODS, Abbott Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Andover, Mass., wrote: 
*+Gentlemen,—From a long use of the Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam in my family circle and among theological 
students, I regard it as a safe and efficacious medicine.” 
Owing to an unprecedented sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations, against which the public are cautioned. 
Inquire for the article by its wHoLe NAME, 
* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants geverally. Price. large size, $1; 
small size, 00 cents. liedw3m 10 


SUPERIOR LINENS. 


BENJAMIN JACOBS, 


230 Washington Street, 


Has received by the late arrivals, 4-4 FRENCII LINENS, 
mostly grass bieach. They are of an extra strong fabric. 
Also, apn assortment of the same style, of lighter fabric, 
for ladies’ wear, together with a full assortment of IRISIL 
LINENS, of an extra stout fabric, for gents’ wear; extra 
fine FRONTING LINENS. Purchasers in want of Goop 
Linens, at Low Prices, are invited to examine —— 
ment. 


REMOVAL AND OPENING 

F a new and much needed [nstitute for the success- 

ful treatment of SpinaL Curvature, CHEest AND Ab- 
DOMINAL WEAKNESS, and like disxenses. This principle 
will restore the lost balance of power and cure without 
medicine! The subscriber's new invention sustains the 
weakened organs, supplies rest and exercise without the 
fatigue of exertion, and restores the most perfect * free- 
dom of motion,” relief being immediate, however young 
or feeble the patient may be. {> Ladies attended by 
Miss Anna J. WiLson. Consultation free. 

No. 54 Evsex Street. 4w ll DR. N. WILSON, 


MAYO & COX, 
CONFECTIONERS, 
No. 2 Bowdoin Square Block, 

(Near the Revere Houee), BOSTON. 


0G” Plain and Fancy Cake, Pastry, Ice Creams, Sherbert, 
Frozen Puddings, Jellies and Confectionary, of 
superior quality constantly on hand. 
PARTIES and FAMILIES supplied at short notice, and 
with punctuality. 4w 11 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
And aid in obtaining EMPLOYMENT when qualified. 
At the New Rooms of French’s Commercial 
Institute, 289 Washington Street. 


Superior advantages are afforded students in PenMansuiP, 
Book-KEEPING, etc. Upwards of five thousand students 
have graduated at this Institute, hundreds of whom are 
now filling situations of trust and profit. Stndents re- 
ceive separate instruction, and can commence at any 
time. 2w ll CHAS. FRENCH, A. M., Principal. 


LADIES’ FRENCH CALF 
3 Sole Water-Proof Button Boots, 
(Warranted), $2 75. 
English Lasting Thick Sole Congress, 
(Warranted), $1 00. 
2will At TITCOMB'S, 399 Washington St., Boston. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
AT NORTON, MASS. 

JHE summer term of this institution will commence 

April 7th. and continue fourteen weeks. Applica- 
tions for admission may be addressed, in term time, to 
the principal, MR3. C. C. METCALF, and in vacation 
(from 16th March to 7th of April) to the subscriber, 

2w* ll %. KELLY, Secretary. 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, ctc. 


MISSES S.M. MCINTIRE & S. B. KIDDER, 
No. 34 Scnoo. Srreer (Savings Bank Building), 
Continue to instruct Ladies and Misses in Waittna, 
Book-Kerrina, Brancnes, Music, ete. Most of 
the Lady Book-keepers in this city and vicinity received 
their instruction from Miss McIntire. Students aided in 
obtaining employment. 3w 


MATTRESSES 
Of test Curled Hair, Live Geese Feathers, Steam 
Purified, Beds and Bedding. 
PEWS Lined and Cnshioned. Mattresses and Beds 
renovated in a superior manner by 
JAMES H. HALLETT, 
lled4wtf 16 Dock Square & 31 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


| ey from a German recipe, obtained by the 

Jate Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well known 
to have alleviated this disorder in his case, when all other 
apptiances of medical skill bad been abandoned by him 
in despair. In no case of purely Asthmatic character 
has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected 
many permanent cures. Within the past two years th's 
remedy has been used in thousands of cases, with as- 
tonishing and uniform success. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever. An infant may 
take it with perfect safety. 


The following certificates, from gentlemen of high re- 
spectalility, furnish conclusive evidence of the power of 


this remedy: 
Asthma. Asthma. 
[Letter from a lawyer in Newburyport, Mass.] 
Newsuryport, Feb. 25, 1856. 

Josern Burnett, Evq.—Dear Sir: It is now nearly 
twelve months since 1 received the first bottle of your 
valuable medicine for the cure of the Asthma. For thir- 
teen years I suffered with the Asthma. and during that 
time there were but few months in which I did pot suffer 
with a paroxysm that entirely prostrated me for two 
or three days, and sometimes longer. I will say, that 
from the time [ took the first dose of your ** Remedy ” 
to the present hour I have not had a bad attack, and 
now my system is so free from it that the most active ex- 
ercive and exposure seldom bas any other effect than to 
slightly restrict the lungs. Your medicine soon dispels 
that sensation, and 1 can safely claim a general release 
from the tormentor. Please accept my gratitude for the 
great blessing, aud believe me that I sball endeavor to 
introduce the Kemedy whenever opportunity occurs. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. H. BRAGDON. 


Asthma. Asthma. 
Lewiston, Me., April 22 1858. 
Messrs. Burnett & Co.—Gentlemen: For the last 
seven years | have been troubled with the Asthma, and 
last fall and first of the winter | was so sick that 1 was 
unable to work for four months. Three months ago I 
was induced to buy a bottle of Whitcomb’s Remedy. It 
has done me much ggod. I have bad but one slight at- 
tack of it for six weeks, which was checked by one dose 


of the Remedy. 
Yours with respect, ILOSEA B. RIPLEY. 


Asthma. Asthma. 
{Letter from a Clergy man. } 
Wapsoro’ Vr , May 12, 1857. 

Mr. Burnett :—I take pleasure in stating the wonder- 
ful effects of ** Whitcomb’s Remedy for the Asthma” on 
my wife. She bas suffered for years, more than my pen 
can describe, with the spasmodic form of that terrivle 
disease. I consulted numerous physicians of the highest 
celebrity to little or no purpose. As often as ten or 
twelve times in a year she was brought to the very gates 
of death, requiring two or three watchers, sometimes, 
for several days and nights in succession. At times, for 
hours it would seem as if every breath must be the last. 
We were obliged to open doors and windows in mid-wiu- 
ter, and resort to every expedient that affection could 
devise, to keep her alive. At one time she was so far 
gone that her physician cuuld not count her pulse. At 
length 1 heard of ** Whitcomb’s Remedy.” It acted like 
acharm: it enabled her to sleep quietly in a few win- 
utes, and nearly broke up the disease. I keep it con- 
stantly on hand; and though it has not cured her, it has 
done wonders in the way of relief. I am a Methodist 
clergyman, stationed here. I shall be happy to answer 
any inquiries respecting her case, and you are at liberty 
to make any use of the foregoing facts that will benefit 
the afflicted. Yours truly, KIMBALL HADLEY. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy is prepared only by JOSEPH 
BURNECT & CU., No. 27 CeytTRat Sineet, Boston, and 
sold by all druggists. 

ONE DULLAR PER BOTTLE, 

For sale by all Druggists throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 

(> Jovas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma is prepared 
by Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co, Boston, ove of the 
most respectable firms in the United States. The com- 
plete success which has attended its use is fairly shown 
by the great number of reliable certificates which accom- 
pany each parcel. Many distinguished medical gentle- 
men have used itin the treatment of the above-named 
complaint, and have given it their unqualified approba- 
tion.— Boston Post. 2w il 


Ready-Made Clothing. 


PIONEER CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 
MEN'S AND BOYS 
CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
MATS, CAPS, &c., &c., 


In all their varieties of Material, Fabric, Style and Prices, 
to suit the taste and means of every class of purchasers. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & Co., 
OAK HALL, 82 AND 34 NORTH ST., BOSTON. 11 


$950 A YEAR!! 
PEDLERS WANTED!!! 


UR agents are making from four to six dollars a day 
profit—the article is light, takes little room, and 
does not interfere with other goods or business—required 
in every family and store. Send us twenty-five cents in 
stamps or specie and get a sample of the article worth 
that amount, and all necessary information. Address 
VAN DEUSEN BROTHERS, 
11* Kingston, Ulster County, New York. 


THE SPRING TERM 


( F the FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE opens March 
ljth. Board, and Tuition in common English, 14 
weeks, for $32 50 in advance. Superb brick buildings, 
with separate departments for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Students thorougbly prepared for College, for the Count- 
ing-Room, for Teaching. and for all the active duties of 
life. For Circulars, or for Rooms, apply to the Principal. 
KEV. JOSEPH E. KING, 
2w ll Fort Edward, New York. 


Cc. C. C. 


Coughs! Colds!! Consumption!!! Cured!!!1 


By the the timely use of Mrs. M. N. Gardner's Indian 
Balsam of Liverwort, the best and most effectually reme- 
dial agent ever offered in all Pul yc laints 
For sale everywhere. ll 


SEWING MACHINES. 


RATT “ Stitch Machines. Price $25 to $35. 
Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $250. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 113 Washington St. 8w ll 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


bee DOUBLE OVEN COOKING RANGE, Pa- 
tented January, 1259. The subscriber's long expe- 
rience in the invention and manufacture of Cooking and 
Heating Apparatus, enables him now to present a Cook- 
ing Range constructed on an improved principle, fully 
meeting the requirements of the day in this department, 
and entirely different in its prince ple and operation from 
any other Range before known. The subscriber takes 
pleasure in stating that he bas fully overcome the objec- 
tions urged aguinst Ranges, for their expensive waste of 
fuel and slow and imperfect operation. Its self-regula- 
ting flues around the Two Extsvatep Ovens without the 
usual vexatious complication of dampers, insures quick 
and perfectly even baking ovens, which, with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, compactness of form, simplicity of 
structure, and superior, fine heavy castings, combine to 
render it unequalled by any Cooking Apparatus ever in- 
vented. Asi gle examination, with an attention to the 
evidence already received from the large number used 
the past season, will insure its speedy adoption in place 
of the Common Ranges. Sizes adapted for Family or 
Hotel purposes, with or without Water Backs, and Hot 
Air Fixtures. Especial attention given to the erection of 
these Kunges, and also Chilson’s Cone Furnaces. Deliv- 
ered from the subscriber's store, 99 and 101 Blackstone 
Street, Boston, or his Foundry at Mansfield, Mass. 
ll GARDNER CHILSON. 


THE MOST BRILLIANT COLLECTION OF 


APHORISMS, POETICAL SIMILES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS TRUTHS IN THE LANGUAGE! 


Nearly Forty Thousand Copies Sold. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The avidity with which the public have called for edi- 
tion after edition of this remarkable book furnishes a 
sufficient proof of its hold upon the popular heart. 

Its liberal and anti-sectarian spirit, its genuine piety. 
its forcible presentation of truth, its sparkling and felici- 
tous illustrations, and its poetical images, combine to 
make a work which it would be difficult to parallel in the 
whole field of religious literature. 

It is not a book of mere temporary interest, but will 
be read by coming generations with a pleasure equal to 
our own. 

In one vol.,12mo. With a copious Index. Trice $100. 

Upon receipt of price the above book will be forward- 
ed, postage prepaid. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Cos, 
Publishers, Boston. lw ll 


THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
523 Broadway (St. Nicholas Hotel), New York. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
SYMBOLS OF THE CAPITAL; 
Or, CIVILIZATION IN NEW YORK. 
BY A. D. MALO. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

The Hudson: or, Life iu the Country. 

The Capital City: or, Life in Town. 

The Forces of Free Labor. 

Man and his Modern Inventions. 

The Gold Dollar. 

Pedantry and Power. 

Woman in America. 

The Churches: or, Religion in New York. 

The Studies: or, Art in New York. 

The Capital and the Higher Law. 

The Penitentiary: or, Crime in New York. 

The Rural Cemetery: or, Life and Death. 
Price, $1; full gilt, $1 50. 
For sale by booksellers generally. 


1000 Agents Wanted to sell 
MATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE 
In the METROPOLIS. by a Reporter of the New York 
Press. This book is an authentic exposure of one of the 
greatest swindling institutions in New York, and fur- 
ni-hes an iuteresting additional chapter in the history of 
the celebrated 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 

It contains six graphic illustrations. Price $1. A 
liberal discount to agents who will devote their whole 
time to its sale. Address 

THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
523 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ll 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
é ho undersigned having at their establishment, 


Nos. 61 & 63 Union Street, 
(CORNER OF HANOVER,) 
the most complete assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ever displayed in this city before. offer the same at whole- 
sale and retail. 

This assortment comprises every shade of color, either 
dry or in oil. All kinds of Crayons, Brushes, Varnishes, 
etc., in fact, all articles used in Oil, Grecian or Oriental 
Painting. Having the experience of many years in this 
business, 


Messrs. WHEELER & Co. 


flatter themselves that they are cnabled to facture 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM 
VITA, 
A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


extracts, requiring only to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 

Unlike other preparations offered to the public. it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe ard lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and paus¢ous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica= 
cy. Many eminent physicians are urirg it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country. free from postage. 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent, at Weeks & Potter’s, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 


FJ\YPES for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
KAL DEPOSITORY OF PRINTING MATERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cash or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 

The well krown and bighly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO 1HIS FOUNDBY, is 
coustantiy gaining favor vith Printers and Publishers. 

ELECTKOLY PING — Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
paper Headings, ete , copied by this beautiful precess, in 
a superior maucer and at low rates. eow6t 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
eres REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favo:able opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, bealing avd curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covcus, Cops, INFLUENZA, SoRE 
THROAT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, Broxcuitis, WHOOoP- 
Ina CouGH, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. : 

The only Gexvine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 3m. 


$2.50 EDSON’S IMPROVED 
self-Adjustable Noiseless 


CARPET SWEEPER, 


with the Patent Wheel, which will not wear out the Car- 
pet. For sale at all the Carpet and House Furnishing 
Stores in Boston, and by 
H. 8. CHAPMAN & Co, 
Manufacturers, 
No. 95 1-23 Water Street. 1m 9 


REMOVED. 


I. M. SINGER & CO. 


R ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public 
\ generally, that they have leased the Store No. 69 
Hanover Street, coruer of Elm, directly under their for- 
mer office, where they are now prepared to exhibit their 
numerous Mackines to all who favor us with a call. We 
call the attention of all who are in search of Machines 
for family use, to call acd examine our letter A machine, 
which is of an entire new construction throughout; for 
ueatness, durability and speed it cannot be surpassed; in 
short, it takes the palm off all others in the world. The 
gre? t centre of attraction now is our new salesroom, the 
public will come where they are received with attention. 

Don’t forget the number. 69 Hanover Street, corner of 
Elin, directly opposite the American House. 

I. M. SINGER & CO, 


4w 9 B. TROTT, Agent. 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 34 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 

Wedding Stationery of all kinds constantly on hand, 


and Cards printed at the shortest notice. 
Orders from the country promptly answered. 4t—8 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 


y HEN not arising from organic disease, palpitations 

are due either to nervous excitement or toa general 
impoverishment of the blood. The PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
by restoring the vital fluid to its proper condition, calms 
nervous excitement, arrests palpitations, and invigorates 
the whole system a 


and import 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
at as low cost as any other parties in the country, and 
respectfully solicit the attention of those purchasing. 
Orders by mail or express from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 
Those wishing catalogues of our articles can obtain 
the same by forwarding their address to 
MESSRS. A. WHEELER & CU., 
(Jomnson’s Biock,) 
7 6t. 61 & 63 Union Street. 
N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 


E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
ete., are respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, etc. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices On all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at 149 1-3 Washington 


St., Boston, directly opp the ———- Church. 
m. 


ENGRAVING AND DESIGNING. 

J. PLERCE having many years experience in 
\ e this department of art, confidently offers his ser- 
vices in all varieties of wood engraving, book aud news- 


illustration. Refereuce— Ballou's Pictorial Rooms 


at No. 22 1 2 WinTER Street, Ballou’s Building. 2w 10 


AKT DRAWING PENCILS—Compceed of 
fine Cumberland powder, manufactured on a new 
principle in an entire piece of Jead, without the slightest 
variation throughout. They stand a firm point and are 
easy of erasure. Manufactured by De La Rue & Co., 
London, and for sale by THOMAS GROOM & CO. Sta- 
tioners, 82 State Street. 8w 9 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT, send at once for Mr. 

SEARS’ CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Pub- 
lications are considered among the most saleable. Ad- 
dress, postpaid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William 
Street. New York. 8 4t. 


W in every county in the United 
States and Canadas to sell by subscription the very 
best books published. A small capital only is required, 
and large profits can be made. For full particulars ad- 
dress LEAKY & GETZ, Publishers, 
6w 9 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS. 
JERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by applying to 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 
Sw. 10 No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 


] EWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS! — Use 
WATTS & CO.'S genuine article for the cure of 
PILES. F. BROWN, Apothecary, Agent, 
4y 10 No. 68 Washington Street. corner State. 


i OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 

sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 

what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. 8tf. 


ut} 1 (\—Will pay for Ove Year's Board and Tuition in 

€ OU the English Department of the Flushing Fe- 
male College. at Flushing. L. I. Address 

eowst. Rev. WILLIAM H. GILDER, A. M. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


[For description, see page 272.) 
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